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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Turret is a slight stir inthe pulitical atmosphere, for which we 
have to thank the Tories. Apparently, the project for raising 
subscriptions to oust the Irish Liberal Members by petitions, 
meets with more favour in the country than in London. We 
learn from the provincial newspapers that the contributions to 
this fund will be very general ; and probably some petitions will 
be presented in the hope of assistance from it, which otherwise 
would be dropped. The Whig journalists are very indignant at 
what they term a conspiracy to compel ‘ constituencies to be re- 
presented for a term of seven years by the gentlemen they have 
rejected: "" but the Whig anger and lamentation are useless. 
Men have a right to subscribe for such purposes; and with a suf- 
ficient inducement they will put down their cash. The way to 
defeat them is to raise a Liberal subscription, and fight Tories 
with Tory weapons. But then it will be said, that in a contest of 
purses the Tories must prevail. This may be true; but whose 
fault is it that matters have been brought to such a pass that the 
loss of a dozen Liberal seats will give the Tories a preponderance 
in the MeLBpourne House of Commons? Who is to blame for 
that close balance of parties which encourages the Tories to spend 
their money in election petitions? It appears to us as childish to 
complain of the Tory petition-fund, as it was to whimper about 
the bribery and intimidation employed by our opponents during 
the election. What sane person doubted that every species of 
— would be strained by the Tories to effect a recovery of 
office ? 

Instead of impotent threats of bringing the Tory subscribers to 
the bar of the House of Commons, it would be more manly in the 
Whigs to retaliate. They entered upon the election contest on a 
system which required profuse expenditure. They did not appeal 
to the Reforming zeal of the country for support; but paraded the 
power of the Queen and the Government, jobbed in boroughs, and, 
in fact, made the battle one of purses and undue influence, to a 
very great extent. Now let them “play out the play.” They 
cannot afford to make the pecuniary sacrifice so well as the Tories: 
very likely, but the consideration of that point comes too late— 
they should have weighed coin with their competitors before they 
challenged them to the game. 

But surely, after all, there can be no lack of cash among the 
great Whigs. With perfect nonchalance Lord Jonn RusseL 
and other aristocratic opponents of the Ballot call upon the Libe- 
tal electors to incur absolute ruin in support of their principles ; 
and will not Lord Jonn subscribe a year’s salary in the cause of 
Reform? Will his colleagues in the Cabinet hesitate to join him 
in making this petty sacrifice? Then where are the well-filled 
coffers of Lord Lanspowng, the Duke of Beprorp, the Duke of 

EVONSHIRE, and Earl Firzwitit1am? If the noble and wealthy 
Whigs will only submit to a tithe of the privation they do not 
scruple to demand from the humble members of the Liberal party 
to keep the Ministry in office, the Tory petition tactics might soon 
be checked, 
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The civil war in Portugal seems to be on a very insignificant 
scale. The contending armies, as they are called, only number 
about a thousand men each. It is almost laughable to hear of 
Savanna withdrawing his troops from before the capital and 
Telieving the inhabitants from the apprehension of an assault, 
When it is recollected that Lisbon is one of the largest cities of 

Urope, and that the besiegers scarcely muster in foree enough to 
om a single regiment. The description of the military opera- 
tions of the Government troops is equally ridiculous. The Baron 
DA Bomrim, we are told, commands the infantry, and Sa pa 

ANDEIRA the cavalry; the united forces being about 1,000 men. 

he contending armies had a tremendous conflict for about two 
oat on the 28th of last month, at Carvalhos, between Alcobaca 
= 4eirla, According to the despatch of BomFim, nothing could 

ceed the fury of the troops on either side; but it is satisfactory 


(Latest Epiti0n). 


to know from the correspondent of the Morning Chronicle, that 
only forty men were killed on the side of the said Bomrim; 
although nobody knows what might have happened, if the soldiers 
had not come to a resolution themselves to leave off fighting— 

‘* A charge of cavalry was ordered ; and on their approach the rebels shouted 
out ‘ Viva, viva!’ some adding, ‘ The Constitution of 1822!’ on which the sol- 
diers lowered their swords, and remained stationary in front of each other with- 
out coming in contact. At this moment, Marshal Saldanha and the Duke of 
Terceira cried out, ‘ Baron Bomfim, let us avoid the effusion of blood ;’ to which 
I replied, ‘ Let your troops retire, and I will order the firing on my side to 
cease.’ This was consented to; and we afterwards agreed to an armistice, the 
terms of which you will find enclosed in duplicate.” 

SALDANHA and TeRCEIRA made a superfluous exhibition of hu- 
manity ; for the men, having more sense than their commanders, 
had already made up their minds to shake hands. The necessary 
consequence of this peaceable propensity on the part of the sol- 
diers, was an armistice, and an attempt at a negotiation; which 
led to nothing, and “ military operations were resumed,”—that is 
to say, SALDANHA marched one way and Bomrr another, taking 
very good care to avoid a rencontre. p 

When the last packet left Lisbon, on the 7th instant, the Queen 
was in hourly expectation of her accouchement. 





The Spanish intelligence consists of a variety of details, fre- 
quently contradictory, of the marches and countermarches of the 
opposing forces. Esparrero had left Madrid and joined Oraa, 
with the intention, as usual, of doing something decisive; but there 
is a strong suspicion that he is bought by Don Cartos, and will 
give him little trouble. In various parts of the country—in La 
Mancha, Navarre, Arragon, Catalonia, Castile—the contest was 
carried on between the factions; but nothing decisive had been 
performed by either anywhere. Madrid was tranquil; but the 
Cortes had given several tokens of hostility to the new Ministry ; 
and, by the election of General Szoane for their President, had 
mortally offended the army, so that military violence is appre= 
hended on the return of the troops to Madrid. There were ru- 
mours of plots to deprive the Queen Regent of her authority; in 
which, it was said, many members of the Cortes were implicated. 
MeENDIZABAL was doing duty as a private in the National Grena- 
diers. 





The Paris papers state that there were no hopes of an accom- 
modation with the Bey of Constantina; and that the Duke pg 
Nemours was to depart from Paris for Toulon yesterday, to join 
the expedition which was to overwhelm the refractory African. 





Late accounts from the borders of the Black Sea report that in 
several conflicts with the Circassians the Russian troops had been 
severely worsted. 





An extraordinary session of the Parliament of Lower Canada 
was opened on the 18th of last month, by the Earl of Gosrorp, 
Governor-in-Chief. On this occasion, his Excellency delivered 
a speech of unprecedented length; which we give entire, because 
it contains the case of the Colonial Office against Lower Canada; 
and, in reference to the struggle on which this country is about to 
enter with that province, must be considered an inmiportant state 
paper. 

“Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of 
Assembly—In obedience to the Royal command, signified to me through the 
Principal Secretary of State for the Colonies, I have convened you at this 
unusual period, for the purpose of communicating to you the proceedings that, 
since your last session, have taken place in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
resolutions that have been adopted on the affairs of this province. 

«This course has been prescribed to me, in order to aiford the House of 
Assembly, before that resolution which relates to the payment of the arrears 
now due for the civil service of the Government shall have assumed the binding 
shape of a law, an opportunity of reconsidering the course which, for the las¢ 
few years, they have thought it expedient to pursue with respect to the finan 
cial difficulties of the province, and in the earnest hope that by the timely ine 
tervention of the Legislature the exercise of the power intended to be intrusted 
to the head of the Local Government may be rendered unnecessary,—a result, 
for the attainment of which, her Majesty’s Government would w iliingly make 
every sacrifice, save that of the honour of the Crown and the integrity of the 
empire. 

* Since the receipt of the instructions which I have alluded to, the mournful 
intelligence has reached us of the demise of our late deservedly beloved Mo- 
narch. Few kings have reigned more in the affections of their subjects than 
William the Fourth. The warm and lively interest he always took in every 
matter connected with the welfare of his Canadian subjects, cannot fail to in- 
crease their feelings of regret for their loss. The succession of our present 
gracious Sovereign Victoria to the throne of the British empire, has not pro- 
duced any alteration in the course that had been previously prescribed for my 
adoption. 

‘€ The reports of the Royal Commissioners on the several subjects which 
eame under their investigation during their stay in Lower Canada having been 
laid before the two Houses of Parliament, a series of resolutions, ten in 








number, was shortly afterwards introduced by Ministers relative to the affairs 
of this province ; copies of which I shall trans uit to yeu, ia the usual way, at 
the earliest opportunity. emit 
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“ The rincipal objects of these resolutions are to declare— 4 

“Ist. That in the existing state of Lower Canada, it is unadvigable to make 
the Legislative Council elective, but that it is expedient to} adopt gneasures for 
securing to that branch of the Legislature a greater degree of public confidence, 

*« 2d. That while it is expedient to improve the composition of the Execu- 
tive Chamber, it is unadvisable to subject it to the responsibility demanded by 
the House of Assembly. . 

“« 3d. That the legal title of the British American Land Company to the 
Jand they hold under their charter and an act of the Imperial Parliament ought 
$0 be maintained inviolate. 

“‘4th. That as soon as the Legislature shall make provision by law for dis- 
charging lands from feudal dues and services, and for removing any doubts as 
to the incidents of the tenures of lands in free and common soccage, it is expe- 
dient to repeal the the Canada Tenures Act and the Canada Trade Act, so far as 
the latter relates to the tenures of land in this province; saving, nevertheless, to 
all persons the rights vested in them under or by virtue of these acts, 

** 5th. That for defraying the arrears due on account of the established and 
customary charges of the administration of justice and of the civil government of 
the province, it is expedient that, after applying for that purpose such balance as 
should on the 10th day of April last be in the hands of the Receiver-General, 
arising from the hereditary, territorial, and casual revenue of the Crown, the 

Governor of the province be empowered to issue, out of any other monies in 
the hands of the Receiver-General, such further sums as shall be necessary 
to effect the payment of such arrears and charges up to the 10th of April last. 

“6th. That it is expedient to place at the disposal of this Legislature the 
net proceeds of the hereditary, territorial, and casual revenue arising within 
the province, in case the said Legislature shall see fit to grant a civil list 
for defraying the charges of the administration of justice, and for the main- 
tenance and unavoidable expense of certain of the principal officers of the go- 
vernment of the province. And 

«Lastly, that it is expedient that the Legislatures of Lower and Upper 
Canada respectively be authorized to make provision for the joint regulation and 

» adjustment of questions respecting their trade and commerce, and other ques- 
tions wherein they have common interest. 

** Having laid before you an outline of the measures contemplated by the re- 
solutions, which were passed, after full discussion, in the House of Commons 
by large majorities, in the House of Peers without a division, I proceed, in obe- 
dience to the Royal commands, to assure you that it was with the deepest regret 
and reluctance that her Majesty’s Government yielded to the uecessity of in- 
voking the interference of Parliament, in order to meet the pressing difficulties 
which other resources had failed to remove from the administration of the 
affairs of the province. 

«Gentlemen of the House of Assembly—The accounts showing the pay- 
ments that have been made since the close of the session in March 1836, out 
of the revenues at the disposition of the Crown, in part liquidation of the large 
arrears then due in respect to the civil establishments of the province, shall as 
soon as possible be submitted to you, with every explanation you may desire 
and I can supply. I have likewise, in obedience to the injunctions I have re- 
ceived, directed that an account of the balance of arrears, owing on the 10th of 
April last for official salaries and other ordinary expenditure of the Local Govern- 
ment, be made out and laid before you, with the estimate of the current half- 
year. And in recommending, as I do most earnestly, these matters to your 
early and favourable consideration, Iam commanded to express to you at the 
same time, the anxious hope that the Governor of this province may not be 
compelled to exercise the power with which the Imperial Parliament has de- 
elared its intention of investing him, in order to discharge the arrears due in 
respect to public services, for the payment of which the faith of the Crown 
has been repeatedly pledged. The chief object, therefore, for which you are 
now called together, 1s to afford you an opportunity, by granting the requisite 
supplies, of rendering unnecessary, on the part of the Imperial Parliament, 
any further action on the 8th of the series of resolutions to which I have 
alluded: and it will, I can assure you, be to me matter of unmixed satisfaction, 
should you resolye to concede to the united voice of the British People, as ex- 
pressed through the several branches of the Legislature, that which you have 
not thought it expedient to yield to the solicitations of the Executive Govern- 
ment alone. 

“« Gentlemen of the Legislative Council, Gentlemen of the House of Assembly 
—I am further commanded to express to you the earnest desire of her Majesty’s 
Government to cooperate with you in the removal of every obstacle to the be- 
neficial working of the existing constitution, and in the correction of every 
defect which time and experience have developed in the laws and institutions of 
the province, or in the administration of its government ; and I am also to 
assure you of a prompt attention{en the part of her Majesty’s Government to 
every representation which may proceed from you, tending to effect improve- 
ments of this nature, calculated to strengthen the connexion subsisting between 
Great Britain and Lower Canada, by the promotion of the welfare and the in- 
terests of all classes of her Majesty’s subjects in the province. 

‘* At the time the summons was issued for assembling you on this day, I had 
every reason to believe that it would have been in my power to announce to you 
as effected those alterations which you may gather from the resolutions of which 
I have spoken it is intended to effect in the composition of the Executive and 
Legislative Councils; but the interruption occasioned by the demise of his late 
Majesty to the progress of public business in the Imperial Parliament, and the 
prospect of its early dissolution, have prevented the Ministers of the Crown 
from at once perfecting the measures they have in contemplation. These mea- 
sures, cherefore, are not forsaken, but only unavoidably suspended for a season ; 
and I trust I shall at no very distant period be enabled to appeal to the changes 
introduced into the two Councils, as well as to the other salutary arrangements, 
as a proof of the sincerity with which her Majesty’s Government are disposed 
to carry into effect the intentions they have expressed on these points. 

“* Since the end of the last session, several local acts have expired ; and I would 
suggest for your consideration the expedieney of renewing such of them as may 
have proved useful. I would, moreover, especially invite your attention to the 
acts relating to the district of St. Francis, the duration of which is limited to 
the end of the session of the Provincial Parliament next after the Ist of May last. 

‘ The severe distress which, in consequence of the partial or total failure of 
the crops, was experienced during the last winter in several parts of the pro- 
vince, induced me, upon the urgent representations I received on the subject, 
and in order to avoid the approaches of famine, to grant out of the public funds 
that succour which the means of the suffering inhabitants were inadequate to 
afford. Nor did I hesitate in the pressing emergency of the case to assume this 
sesponsibility, encouraged by the liberality you have displayed on similar occa- 
sions. In granting, however, such assistance, security was in each case taken 
for the repayment of the money so advanced, in the event of your declining to 
sanction the transaction. These advances amount in the whole to about 5,600. : 
for which, as well as for the sums I have issued for the preservation of the 
public works on the Chambly Canal, and for the maintenance of the quarantine 
establishment, I trust you will see no objection to grant an indemnity. Such of 
the documents and youchers connected with these several disbursements as are 
not already before you, shall be submitted to you with as little delay as possible. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, I skall repeat my determination to adhere to those 

rinciples which I laid down for my guidance when I first addressed you. 


They are calculated, I conscientiously believe, to promote the real interests of 


rights, privileges, and liberties, which the _— of the constitution was in. 
tended to impart, and which every friend to that constitution is bound to sup- 
port and maintain. 

_/* Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 18th August 1837.” e 

Though bland in its tone and language, the pith of this speech 

is insult. Lord GosFrorp might have fulfilled his mission, and the 
commands of the Colonial Office whose subservient instrument he 
is, by saying ina single sentence—* Give me such a eivil list as J 
like, or I'll break into your exchequer.” He has received orders 
to plunder the treasury, and avows himself ready to rob. 
Once more, that the iniquity of this proceeding may be fully 
remembered, let us state the facts of the Canadian question, 
By a solemn act of the Imperial Parliament, the Legislature of 
Lower Canada is invested with the entire control of a cer. 
tain revenue. There are abuses in the government of the pro 
vince, the remedy of which the House of Assembly demands, but 
has not obtained. Until these abuses be removed, the Assembly 
has declared, by avery large majority, that the supplies shall be 
withheld. By this resolution no law is violated—neither the 
letter nor the spirit of the constitution is infringed. There wag 
an attempt to make out that an implied understanding with the 
Colonial Office had been violated; but the charge was proved tobe 
utterly groundless by Mr. Rogesucx, and abandoned by Lord 
Sran ey, in the House of Commons. So far from having duped 
Lord Gopericu into the expectation that in return for his cession 
of revenue a civil list would be granted, the House of Assembly 
voted exactly the reverse; and Lord Aytmer, the Governor-in- 
Chief, warned Lord Goprricu that the Assembly would not give 
way. The conduct of the popular party in the House of Assembly, 
representing the vast majority of the people of Lower Canada, has 
been honourable, manly, consistent, and courageous throughout, 
Moreover, it has been strictly within the law, and in accordance 
with the constitution which the Imperial Parliament imposed 
on the colony for its government. It will be seen that Lord 
Gosrorp nowhere in his elaborate address attempts even to 
insinuate that the House of Assembly has cutstepped its rightful 
authority. 

But, finding that nothing but force will suffice to get the money 
they want from the Canadians, the British Ministers have resolved, 
and have ordered Lord Gosrorp tocommunicate their determina- 
tion to the Representatives of the Canadian people, to set aside the 
Canadian constitution—to trample on the solemnly-guaranteed 
rights of the colony, and act the part of despots and plunderers, 
The records of arbitrary governments may be searched, and no- 
thing more atrocious in principle will be found than this proceeding, 
It is an act of similar character to that which brought CHartezs 
the First to the block, and to that latter aggression which drove 
the American colonies into a successful as well as righteous 
rebellion, But the Canadians are as yet weak, and our Whig 
rulers fear not the immediate consequences of their arbitrary 
conduct. They reck not that from the present generation of 
Canadians a mighty nation will spring, whose enmity for ages to 
come we are taking the most likely means to secure. 

Having withstood cajolery, the Canadian House of Assembly 
will not yield to threats. The majority at once showed its sense 
of the treatment they had received, by refusing even to consider 
the bill relative to the district of St. Francis, which the Governor 
had especially mentioned in his speech. M. Papineau took the 
lead in opposition to the Government; and there was no doubt 
that a hostile address in reply to the speech would be voted. The 
Canadians will throw upon the Government the responsibility of 
actually violating their constitution ; they will not in the slightest 
degree be consenting parties to the crime. 





Pains are taken to persuade people in this country that the 
Upper Canadians are superlatively loyal, and have little sympathy 
with their brethren of the Lower province. But, in spite of Sit 
Francis Heap and his packed Parliament, a more generous 
feeeling constantly breaks forth. We have before us an account 
of the proceedings at the largest meeting ever held at Toronto, 
the chief town of Upper Canada; and they are symptomatic of 
what the Colonial Oflice gentlemen will call a rebellious, not a 
loyal spirit. Not only is the conduct of Sir Francis Heap de- 
nounced in strong language, but the late King of England and 
the British Parliament are accused of oppressive treatment of the 
Canadas. The resolutions, which are preceded by a long state- 
meut of grievances, are these— 

“], That the warmest thanks and admiration are due from the Reformers of 
Upper Canada to the Honourable Louis Joseph Papineau, Esq.; Spee? 
the House of Assembly of Lower Canada, and his compatriots in and out of the 
Legislature, for their past uniform, manly, and noble independence, in favour 0 
civil and religious liberty; and for their present devoted, honourable, hel 
patriotic opposition to the attempt of the British Government to violate : eit 
constitution without their consent, subvert the powers and privileges of we 
local Parliament, and overawe them by coercive measures into a disgracetl 
abandonment of their just and reasonable wishes. 

“2, And that the Reformers of Upper Canada are called upon by ever, ee 
of feeling, interest, and duty, to make common cause with their fellow yee 
of Lower Canada, whose successful coercion would doubtless be in time pay 
upon us, and the redress of whose grievances would be the best guarantee 
the redress of our own. dito 

‘‘ To render this codperation the more effectual, we earnestly recommen en 
our fellow citizens, that they exert themselves to organize political association x 
that public meetings be held throughout the province ; and that oe 
delegates be elected, and assembled at Toronto, to take into consideration “ 
political condition of Upper Canada, with authority to its members to app? 


: ae ~, and any 
commissioners to meet others to be named on behalf of Lower Canada pooped 


ery tie 





the couutry, and to secure to all classes of her Majesty’s Canadian subjects those 


of the other colonies, armed with suitable powers as a Congress, to see 
effectual remedy for the grievances of the colonies.” 
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Such meetings and resolutions as these were forerunvers of 
the American War. Lord Nore laughed then, as Lord Mex- 
pourne and Lord GLENELG laugh now, at the indignation of the 
dependent provinces ; but it turned out to be no laughing matter. 
There is no power in. the United States that ean prevent the influx 
of thousands ef riflemen in aid of a Canadian revolt. 





We have been favoured with the perusal of letters from Val- 
paraiso, of the latest date (the 10th June) reeeived in this country. 
They state that, on the 3d of June, a body of the troops stationed 
at Quillata,and forming part of an expedition intended to be sent 
against Peru, revolted, and made prisoner Don Dizco. Porratis, 

inisterof War. The leader of the revolt was Colonel Vipourre, 
whose object was to upset the existing Government in Valparaiso; 
towards which place he immediately despatched about 400 men, 
A body of troops from Valparaiso drove back this detachment 
to Quillata. Vipourre himself left Quillata with his whole force 
on the 5th of June, and arrived within a short distance of Valpa- 
yaiso before daybreak on the 6th; when he encountered a body 
of militia, about 1,000 strong, and a battalion of regular troops ; 
by whom he was driven back with considerable loss. Before 
leaving the field of battle, the insurgents murdered Porta is, 
with twenty-eight bayonet wounds. This statesman was consi- 
dered a man of superior ability, and Chili will feel his loss in some 
respects; but if his death put an end to the war with Peru, of 
which he was the chief promoter, it can scarcely be lamented. 
Under the government of Santa Cruz, Peru is flourishing; and 
any event which strengthens his authority must be regarded as 
beneficial to South America. Santa Cruz, as head of the Fe- 
deral Union of Peru and Bolivia, has established a liberal com- 
mercial system ; and jealousy of the prosperity of those countries 
is the real cause of the hostility of Chili and Buenos Ayres. 








Che Court. 

THE company at Windsor, invited to meet the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, is very small, and consists almost exclusively of Whig 
Lords and Ladies. Lord Melbourne, Lord Palmerston, Lord Cotten- 
ham, Lord Glenelg, Marquis Conyngham, Lord Alfred Paget, the 
Marchioness of Tavistock, and Miss Lister, seem to have been the 
daily associates of the Queen and her guests in their morning rides 
and evening parties. 

On Thursday, the Queen and the Dutchess of Kent, with Leopold 
and his wife, came to town; and the Queen showed her uncle and aunt 
the fine new palace she has got in the Pimlico swamp. The party re- 
turned to Windsor in the evening. 

Their Belgian Majesties depart on Tuesday next, by way of 
Ramsgate. 

It is expected that the Queen will return to town from Windsor 
about the 2d of November. She will probably remain in London till 
after the meeting of Parliament, and then proceed to Brighton. 

The Duke of Cambridge on Wednesday left Cambridge House, 
Piccadilly, for Dever; where he is expected to remain for some weeks. 

Miss Quentin, daughter of Sir George Quentin, the Equerry of the 
Royal Stables, daily exercises the horses at. Kew, intended for the 
Queen’s use. Miss Quentin is a famous horsewoman. 


The Mictropalis. 

The revision of the City of London electoral lists commenced 
yesterday ; but little progress was made. As regards the Liverymen, 
the claims of the Reformers are 60, objections 130; claims of the 
Tories 100, objections 540. 

Mr. Falconer and Mr. Keene have been appointed to revise the 
electoral registers of Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets. 

Mr. Hume has sent a letter to the Morning Chronicle, complaining 
that an objection has been served upon him as an elector for Maryle- 
bone. He has been a householder of Marylebone for thirty years, and 
Is rated at 275/. a year; yet, should he be out of London, and unable 
to attend the Registration Court, his vote may be struck off. It ap- 
pears that every known Liberal in the parish has been objected to by 
the agents of the Conservative Association; and the reason or the 
excuse for this vexatious proceeding is, that the parish-officers, who 
are Liberals, have refused to allow the Tories an opportunity of in- 
Specting the poll-books, though threatened with legal proceedings to 
compel the production of the books. 

_About 150 Liberals of Chelsea, Kensington, Brompton, and Fulham, 
dined together on Thursday, at the Stag Tavern, Fulham Road, with 
the intention of setting on foot a society for the Registration of voters 
in that district, Mr. Warburton, the chairman, enlarged on the ne- 
cessity of attending to the registration ; adverting to the exertions of 
> ones in this work, and to what he bad himself done as an indi- 
vidual— 

He held in his hand a printed circular of the Conservative Middlesex 
Registration Association, dated December 1836; and it contained some intelli- 
gence which should not be lost sight of. It would appear from it that the 
Association had existed then for two years; and that the exertions of the 
Association had been such during that period, that they expected at the last 
Middlesex election to have a majority for the Tories of 1,179 votes. They 
never obtained any such majority; but they had been strenuously exerting 
themselves in creating fictitious votes, and it was certain they obtained their 
majority in consequence of their exertions in the Registration Courts. The 
Tory chief had declared to his party that the battle was to be fought before the 
8 Courts. Were the Reformers, then, to sitidle? He could tell them, 
th x if they did not exert themselves before the Registration Courts, and if 
fing eates to the exertions of committees during the elections, they would 
— hat the exertions of the committees would go for nothing under such 
rvcumstances, The Tory circular to which he had alluded, said the 

ories had a majority in Middlesex of 160 in the new claims this year, 





a h ; sat: 
- that as they expected the Overseers’ objections would tell the 
mae that is to say, the Tory way, they expected to have a 

Jprity of 400 in the new votes. It would appear the Reformers had to con- 





last Middlesex election to make them despair, if they would excrt themselves. 
He had himself put in action an office for receiving objections to Conservative 
claims, and for drawing them up in a regular form. ite had put that office 
under the direction of Mr. Austen, and he had given him out of his own pocket 
2007. to enable that gentleman to carry it on. He established this office him- 
self, at. his own expense, at the time of the late election, when he saw that in the 
excited state of their minds an appeal could not be made to the public, and that 
somebody must come forward as a chief. He could say that Mr. Austen had 
done a great deal at the last election. 

The expense of fighting the Tories throughout the county would be 
5002. per annum— 

He had already engaged an agent for the purpose of going round the county 
with the Revising Barristers, and he hoped the expense of that agent would not 
be allowed to fall all upon himself. To this Asseciation Mr. Byng had pro- 
mised to subscribe. Mr. Whitbread had also promised. He had sent a cir- 
cular to several of the friends of Reform, and amongst others to a gentleman at 
Brentford ; who said in his answer that he had seen the Liberals of his neigh- 
bourhood, and they had already subscribed 17/., and that he had a confident ex- 
pectation of collecting the full proportion of subscriptions which Brentford 
should furnish. 

Mr. Warburton gave the health of Messrs. Byng and Hume. Mr. 
Hume in reply, promised, that though he now sat for Kilkenny instead 
of Middlesex, there should be no abatement of his exertions in the 
cause of Reform. He had sometimes, with other Liberal Members, 
been disagreeably placed, from the necessity of yielding to circum- 
stances—. 

The Liberal Members were frequently obliged to withhold opposition, lest 
they should oust the Ministry and admit their deadly foes. Some Radicals, 
who were formerly amengst his most ardent friends, had refused to vote for him 
since; but he had done what was the best in practice. The course should be 
to take the step that was practicable, which was a step to something more, and 
not to force the whole of their principles to the danger of ousting the men now 
in power, and who had good intentions, and of seeing them replaced by the 
deadly foes of Reform. Now was the time for prudence, care, and firmness, 
when the parties in the state were so close. 

Mr. Warburton proposed “her Majesty’s Ministers.” 
mont warmly declared that he could not drink that toast. 

The health of Mr. Hawes and the Metropolitan Representatives 
was received with applause. 

Mr. Hawes said, he regretted the course taken by Ministers on some 
occasions— 

He, however, was not insensible to what they had done, and gave them 
credit for honour and integrity. He was not without hope that the Ballot 
would now be conceded by Ministers; for it had been lately stated that it en- 
tered into the conception of the framers of the Reform Act. The framers of 
that act were generally supposed to be Conservative Reformers, and yet the 
Ballot and Household Suffrage had been introduced into their original bill. 
The People had now aright to tie them to their original declarations ; and would 
so tie them if they only exhibited throughout the country the spirit which wag 
manifested here this day. 


Dr. Beau- 





At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, a French gentleman, M. 
Alphonse Alleaume, accompanied by ‘‘a lady of rank,” whose name is 
not given, complained to the Lord Mayor of ill treatment by the police 
of Brussels. M. Alleaume, who is a Parisian, had constructed a filter- 
ing-machine, and taken it with him from Paris to Brussels on a specu- 
lation; but the police thought it was an infernal machine, and arrested 
M. Alleaume. After two months’ imprisonment, Alleaume was 
tried and acquitted; but instead of receiving any recompense for his 
sufferings, he was put on board a vessel and sent to England, The 
Lord Mayor recommended M. Alleaume to apply for redress to King 
Leopold, now in England, through the Belgian Minister. It appeared 
that some of the poor Frenchman’s relations had formerly served in 
the body guard of Charles the Tenth; and perhaps this circumstance 
had made the Belgian police regard him with suspicion. 

A commission was held at the Gray’s Inn Coffeehouse, on Monday, 
to inquire into the state of mind of Mr. Christopher Alderson, aged 
twenty-six, son and heir of a gentleman of large property in Essex. 
It appeared that the unfortunate young man was afflicted with mental 
imbecility, with partial paralysis, and was also deaf and dumb. The 
Jury found a verdict that he had been of unsound mind since the 30th 
April 1832. 





A fire broke out about four o’clock on Thursday morning, in an old 
wooden house and shop, No. 48, Strand, nearly opposite Agar Street. 
The frent part of the premises was occupied by Mr. Henry Harris, 
as an India-rubber and shell shop. His family lived in the upper and 
back rooms. Owing to the inflammable nature of the building, the 
fire spread rapidly, and the danger of the inmates became imminent. 
One of the servants with an infant child, after alarming Mr. Harris, 
escaped by the roof to the adjoining house of Mr. Samuels; but Mr. 
Harris himself, with a daughter about three years old, and another 
female servant, Elizabeth Wendon, were burnt to death. They ap- 
peared at one of the upper windows, and were urged to jump into the 
street, but did not. A fire-escape ladder was brought, but put up the 
wrong way, and could not be set right till the flames had seized the 
wretched inmates. The house was soon destroyed; and of the ad- 
joining buildings on each side little was saved. ‘The backs of several 
houses in Of Alley were also damaged. The property was partially 
insured. An inquest was held on the bodies of the deceased. The 
woman and child was dreadfully burnt; one of Mr. Harris’s legs was 
entirely consumed, but his corpse was not otherwise disfigured. There 
was no evidence to prove how the fire originated. One of the wit- 
nesses said that Mr. Harris used to complain of his gas, and that he 
was in the habit of smoking cigars in his shop: he had had a friend 
with him on Wednesday evening, but it did not appear that they had 
been smoking. Mrs. Harris was at Brighton. A subscription was 
set on foot for the servant-girl, Hannah Ford, who saved the infant. 
The extensive premises of Mr. Henry Whitlock, coachmaker, of 
Turnham Green, were destroyed by fire on Tuesday morning. 

A Coroner’s inquest was held at Gravesend, on Monday, on the 
corpse of Ann Jones, stewardess of the Apollo steam-boat, from Yar- 
mouth, whose unfortunate collision with the Monarch steam-boat, of 
Leith and London, off Nortifleet, was mentioned last week. Some 
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the body; but presumptive proof having been obtained, the inquiry 
ceeded. The only witness who gave evidence of importance on 
onday, was a Mr. Granger, a passenger in the Apollo, a lighterman 
and barge-owner. According to this person’s statement, there was no 
negligence on the part of the people in charge of the Apollo; a good 
look-out was kept on board; there was an excellent light at the mast- 
head; the captain of the Apollo gave repeated warning to the Mo- 


warch, and cried out “ Starboard, starboard, for God’s sake! or you'll. 


Be into us.” The water was as smooth as glass, and the day had begun 
to dawn, when the Apollo was struck on the starboard-bow, far abead, 
and went down six minutes afterwards: the Monarch, he added, ought 
to have been on the Essex side of the river, and then the accident 
would not have happened. The inquiry was adjourned from Monday 
to Wednesday, when it was resumed. Several persons, passengers on 
the Apollo, together with the first and second mate of that vessel, gave 
evidence substantially to the same effect as that of Granger. They 
all suid, that if the Monarch had kept to the Essex side of the river, 
no accident would have occurred: they naturally, but decidedly, were 
impressed with the notion that the Monarch only was to blame ; but 
the facts they stated do not appear to have justified that opinion. A 
Mr. Finley wislied to give evidence as to the condition of the Apollo 
in June last,—wlhien he went in her to Ramsgate, and observed that 
her engines were defective ; but it was ruled by the Coroner that this 
evidence would be irrelevant. Captain Bain, commander of the Mo- 
narcl:, though cautioned that he might be implicated by the verdict of 
the Jury, gave a plain, straightforward account of the accident— 

He had been a Master in the Royal Navy, and both as a sailing-master and 
eommander of steamers had a very long and practical experience. He had 
eommanded the James Watt four years, and the City of Edinburgh for four 
more. He had, in all, fifteen years experience as a captain of steam-ships, con- 
stantly proceeding up and down the river, and was perfeetly acquainted with its 
navigation. The Monarch was a steam-ship of 864 tons; by the last act re- 
gulating the tonage of ships her register tonage was 854 tons; her engines were of 
200 horse power. On the morning in question, the Monarch left the Blackwall 
Wharf at one o’clock. The night was dark and hazy, the wind light and vari- 
able. When he got below Woolwich, the weather cleared; and he put the 
vessel on her full speed. There was an acting pilot on board, George Rooke, 
a Greenwich waterman, of great experience, who had accompanied witness’s 
ship down the river for the last fifteen years. Witness and Rooke took their 
stations on the bridge between the paddle-boxes. The second mate was at the 
helm, the boatswain at the larboard-bow, and a seaman on the starboard-bow, 
both on the look out. Just before they reached Tilbury, he discovered a vessel 
to the west, rather below the point, which he took to be a barge laying at 
anchor waiting for the turn of the tide to go down,—that being a place where 
barges usually lie; and it not appearing possible to witness that any ship could 
he coming up in such a course. The Monarch was then going along the 
North or ion shore, about 300 feet from the shore,—that being the distance 
at which the eddy gave the most assistance to the vessel. On observing the 
ether vessel he directed the man at the helm to port a little, for the purpose of 
going to the southward of her; and immediately after he gave that order, he 
discovered the smoke of the Apollo and her light, which was a very dull one, 
and he is of opinion it was a candle in a lantern at the mast-head. On per- 
eeiving that the steamer was in motion coming up the river, he ordered the 
helm to be ported, and the engines to be stopped and backed ; all which was 
done. The other steamer, however, came up to the Monarch, and the vessels 
struck each other; the starboard: bow of the Apollo striking the larboard-bow 
of the Monarch, which was going at the rate of nine miles an hour at the time 
—-the Apollo going at the same rate, to the best of his knowledge. The 
Monarch went over towards the North or Essex shore, to cheat the flood-tide 
by getting into the slack. The Monarch was 206 feet long, and drew 133 feet 
water. A minute anda half, or probably two minutes, elapsed after the engines 
were stopped before the collision took place; and the Monarch’s engines were 
then going astern. He ordered the boat down directly the vessels struck, and 
his orders were obeyed with a degree of alacrity never surpassed. He took on 
hoard twenty-one passengers and fourteen of the crew. He would swear that 
he was not in mid-stream when the collision took place. 

Wiliiam Hammond, the boatswain of the Monarch, confirmed the 
evidence of his captain— 

When he first saw the Apollo, he thought she was a towing steamer, or some 
ather vessel lying at anchor, seeing nothing but a dull light; but afterwards 
saw the smoke, and ascertained she was coming up the river. When he re- 
ported her approach, the pilot directed him to tell her to keep her helm a-port ; 
which he did. The Apollo then seemed to be about 100 yards off; but she 
took no notice of his hailing, and kept coming towards the Monarch. There 
was a noise on board the Apollo, but nothing that he could understand. The 
Monarch had been thrown with her head towards the South shore, and the 
Apollo’s starboard-bows came in contact with the Monarch. If the helm had 
been kept steady or starboard, it would not have gone clear. The Apollo ought 
to have been more to the southward, in the mid-stream. 

A person who called himself George Wilson, a surgeon of Leaden- 
hall Street, sent a note to Mr. Clarkson, who was retained for the 
Apollo, offering to give important evidence. He was examined, and 
gave a minute account of a variety of circumstances attending the acci- 
dent, which he said he had an opportunity of seeing, having been a pas- 
senger ou the Apollo. On bis cross-examination, however, he admitted 
that his whole story was a fabrication. He was reprimanded by the 
Coroner, and suffered to depart. It is supposed that his object was to 
obtain money and lodging from one of the steam-boat companies, under 
vhe pretence that he had important evidence to give. The Captain of 
the Apollo declined making any statement; and the inquiry was ad- 
journed again, until the Apollo could be raised, and the bodies of the 
two children, drowned with the stewardess, should be recovered. On 
Yhursday, the Jury reassembled; but the wreck of the Apollo not 
having been raised, the inquiry was put off to the 26th. 


A correspondent of the Times mentions, that as he was passing 
Woolwich in the City of London steamer from Ramsgate, on Tues- 
day, a cannon-ball or a shell came whizzing just ahead of the vessel, 
and fell in the water about fifty yards on the starboard side. The 
young gentlemen at Woolwich, it seemed, were learning the science of 
gunnery, and pointing their pieces without due regard to the safety of 
“ civilians The Times says that it has repeatedly received complaints 


” 


an this subject; and recommends, that if death ensue from such cul- 
pable carelessness, the offending parties should be tried and punished : 
would it not be preferable to prevent both the offence and the punish- 
ment, by prohibiting the dangerous practice? It was a mere chance that 
the City of London had not passed the very spot where the ball struck 


the river; and the City of Canterbury, with five hundred passengers, 


had actually passed it only five minutes before. 

The officers of excise made an extensive seizure a few days since, on 
the premises of Mr. T. Smith, a person carrying on business as a tailor 
at 8, Webb’s Lane, Hammersmith. On the officers obtaining admis- 
sion, they found in one of the lower rooms a still capable in a few hours 
of distilling several hundred gallons of spirits in full operation. There 
was also every utensil requisite for carrying on an extensive business. 
which, with 100 gallons of unrectified spirit, were seized. Smith was 
conveyed before the Magistrates at Kensington, and fined 30/. ; which 
was immediately paid by a showily-dressed female, said to be his wife, 
The still and every thing connected with it were declared forfeited to 
the Crown. 

Typhus fever of a violent character is now raging in the parish of 
Bethnal Green and its neighbourhood. The parish authorities have 
acted in a humane and judicious manner, by affording medical and other 
relief to sufferers at their own homes, or sending them to the Fever 
ek iga by which means the malady has been kept out of the Work. 

ouse. 

A person named Clark, in the employ of an annuity. broker, has ab- 
sconded with the sum of 12,000/. which he had obtained in his master’s 
name from persons on the Stock Exchange. 

Mr. Graham’s Royal Victoria balloon burst on Saturday, during the 
process of inflation, in Lord’s Cricket-ground, Marylebone. 

A Mr. Brown was knocked down by the Taunton couch in the 
Strand on Thursday: the horses trampled on him, and he was taken 
to the hospital in a state of danger. 





Che Country. 


The Honourable Henry Liddell, M.P. for North Durham, must be 
a person of considerable assurance. It will be recollected that this 
gentleman affected much virtuous indignation at the assumed inter- 
ference of Mr. Hutt with the Gibside tenantry ; which interference, it 
turned out, had never taken place. Mr. Liddell himself, however, 
appears to have had the benefit of Lord and Lady Londondery’s 
patronage, exercised in a very direct manner. The following letter 
from those noble persons to their tenants has been published in the 
Durham Chronicle. 

“ Holdernesse House, 13th July. 

“ To the Agents, and all employed, and Teuants of the Marquis of Londonderry. 

“ We do earnestly and anxiously entreat our tenantry, as well as all agents, persons, 
and people employed in our collieries and works in the county of Durham, of every 
description, to come forward, with the utmost zeal and ardent exertions, at the present 
important crisis, to return to Parliament, for the Northern Division, our excellent 
friend, the Honourable Henry Thomas Liddell. We assure all those who answer to 
this solemn appeal that we make to them—who step forward with heart and soul in the 
Conservative cause to rescue the country from Radical domination—that the seuse of 
the obligation to us personally will be for ever registered in our memories; aud that 
the gratitude of ourselves and our family, to those who live around us and upon our 
property, will be in proportion to this important demand we make upon them to prove 
their fidelity and their attachment to our sentiments and confidence in our opinions. 

“We send these our recommendations to uur esteemed friend, the Honourable 
Henry Liddell, to make every use of he shall think fit ; and we have begged him espe- 
cially to report to us those who answer zealously our call, and those who are unmindfui and 
indifferent to our earnest wishes. 

(Signed) “ Vane LonDONDERRY, 
es ; Frances ANN Vane LonponpERRy.” 

This is plain enough. More direct intimidation never was employed: 
and yet, knowing the means used to secure his return, the Honourable 
Henry Liddell could say to the electors— 

“* F disdain the thought of being returned to Parliament by any other means 
than the spontaneous suffrages of a free constituency. I pledge myself to pro- 
tect every elector in the free exercise of his undoubted and independent right.” 

And all the while, the Honourable Mr. Liddell had the Londonderry 
mandate in his pocket! 

The Whigs secured the return of Rumbold and Wilshire for Yar- 
mouth by bribery. About fifty electors were locked up the night pre- 
ceding the polling-day, and promised a certain sum if they voted for 
the Whig candidates before nine o'clock the next morning. In Yar- 
mouth the unpurchaseable portion of the constituency seems to be 
pretty nearly divided, and these rogues can turn the balance. The 
Tories had calculated on their being still in the market; but seeing 
how the thing went, they soon gave up the election for lost. Mr. Baring 
intimated to Mr. Rumbold that he was aware the game was up very 
early in the day. 

Mr. Edwin Tyson, of Wakefield, has written a letter to the Leeds 
Mercury, detailing some practices of a Tory attorney in his neighbour- 
hood. Says Mr. Tyson— 

‘In 1835 I voted for Wortley, and in 1837 for Morpeth and Strickland. 
About ten days ago, I received a notice of objection to my vote: the address of 
the notice was evidently written by one person, and the signature to the notice 
written by another. In examining the writing of the address, I suspected that 
it was the production of a solicitor with whom I have an acquaintance; and I 
have subsequently found it to be so. Now let me add, that the solicitor above 
alluded to is no other han my own solicitor, who has transacted legal 
business for myself and wife during many years, and who made the conveyance 
of the property which I thought entitled me to vote in the election of Knights 
of the Shire. That same solicitor was also appointed by me (a petitioning 
creditor in bankruptcy) to manage the legal department; and he is at this 
moment acting as my adviser.” ; 

A petition against the return of Sir Stephen Glynne will, we are 
assured, be presented to Parliament ; and an inquiry will be instituted 
as to the alleged personal interference of a Peer in the late election, 
contrary to the declaration in the Billof rights. — Shrewsbury Chronicle. 

A man named Pine was summoned to the Court of Requests, Dover, 
for a trifling debt. The wife appeared as counsel for her husband; 
and pleaded that the reason the debt had not been paid was, that her 
husband had not received his election. money, but that the debt should be 
paid immediately he received the promised election-money. On refet- 
ring to the poll-book, it was found that the party on whose bebalf this 
novel plea was urged voted for the Tory candidates.— Kentish Chronicle. 

Acharge having been brought against a small tradesman of Nor- 
wich, who is in connexion witn the Baptist church there, of having 
taken a bribe to vote for the Conservative candidate, a deputation of 
twelve persons in communion with that sect, took upon themselves to 





inquire into the facts, and deal with the person accused according to the 
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merits of the case. These persons have declared, that the individual 
first took 10/. from the Conservatives, under a promise to vote for 
them, and afterwards received 30/. from the Liberals, under an engage- 
ment to vote forthem. He then told the Conservatives of the ar- 
rangement he had made with the Radicals; received a further sum 
of 202. from them; and ultimately recorded his vote for them. The 
Baptist preacher has, in consequence of the above facts being made 
known at achurch-meeting, sent to the old man a notice that he bas been 
excommunicated.— Norwich Mercury. 

At Shrewsbury, five-pound notes have been very plentiful since the 
election. People are puzzled to know from what quarter many of them 
have reached the holders. 

Lord Langford, an Irish Peer, who found the interest of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter too strong for him at Stamford, has written a letter to 
Lord Jobn Russell on the Ballot. He states that he had the good 
wishes not only of the “‘ townspeople,” but of the “ electors ;” yet he 
had no chance in opposition to the Burghley influence— 

“ During my canvass, the voter frequently said, ‘ My heart is with you, but 
you know how I am situated. I live under Burghley. I wish you success, 
but dare not vote for you.’ Others said, they ‘ worked under Burghley ;’ 
others, that they ‘ supplied Burghley or some of the committee of my oppo- 
nents with goods, and that they should /ose their trade.’ Of what benefit is the 
Reform Bill under such circumstances? It professes to confer a right, but 
fails to protect the individual who conscientiously exercises that right from the 
consequences of doing so in opposition to the dictation of an exacting landlord, 
employer, or exclusive-dealing politician. * * * Amongst the constitu- 
eocy of Stamford, I found numbers who had been omitted in the registration- 
list by the Overseers, but they were all men who had voted on former elections, 
and whose political opinions were Liberal—not one Tory amongst them! The 
Overseers who defrauded them of their rights are subject to the penalty of 
5001. ; but what security is the liability to such a penalty if the Overseers are 
not worth five pence? They, having nothing to lose, risk nothing, but insure 
the election of the nominees of their lord paramount by their dishonesty.” 

The Courier still talks of the Ballot as if it were a nostrum of the 
“ Ultra Reformers!” We suspect the Ministers will soon be the only 
professed Liberals opposed to the Ballot. 


A large party of the Reformers of North Devonshire dined together 
on Thursday, at South Molton; the Honourable Newton Fellowes in 
the chair. It was resolved at this meeting, that the most active mea- 
sures should be taken to put the Liberal interest on a sure footing by 
close attention to the registration; and that Mr. E. S. Drewe, of the 
Grange, and Sir J. H. Williams, of Clovelly Court, should be the 
candidates at the next election. Mr. Drewe was present, and agreed 
to come forward. The Morning Chronicle says that “the principles of 
Sir J. H. Williams are Ultra Liberal, and he is much respected in the 
county.” Nota word was said of Lord Ebrington. Among the nu- 
merous toasts, his health was not given. Mr. Divett delivered a long 
speech, declaring himself an independent supporter of the Ministers, 
but a decided advocate of the Ballot. 

A dinner was given in Hastings, on Tuesday last, to Mr. Robert 
Holloud, the newly-elected Member for that borough. Mr. Hollond 
professed himself a thorough Liberal, and a supporter of the Ballot. 

The Reformers of Wrexham, friends of Mr. Biddulph, had a public 
dinner on the 25th ultimo. One of the toasts, ‘* The Liberal Clergy- 
men of the district,” called up Mr. Thomas Edgworth,—the same 
gentleman, we presume, who gave valuable evidence before the Inti- 
midation Committee. Mr. Edgworth said— 

It was much to be regretted that examples of Liberal clergymen were so 
rarely seen in this neighbourhood. He would take the opportunity of mention- 
ing a circumstance respecting a clergyman, which would surprise even those 
who knew what rotten stones there were in the fabric of a national church. 
There was a Reverend Edward South Thurlow, a rich pluralist, residing at or 
near Houghton-le- Spring, in the county of Durham, who was rector of Hope, 
in this neighbourhood. The living, which was in the gift of the Lord Chancel- 
Jor, had been given to him by his relative, the celebrated Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow, just fifty-six years ago, but, from the day on which he first officiated 
in the parish-church by doing what is termed ‘‘ reading himself in,” his parish- 
loners never set their eyes on him till about three weeks ago. And where do 
you suppose, gentlemen, they saw him then? Was it in his pulpit, declaring 
to that flock which the Great Shepherd had committed to his care the glad tid- 
ings of the gospel, which at his ordination he declared the Holy Ghost had 
moved him to proclaim to all the nations of the earth? Was it by the bedside 
of the dying Christian, soothing the troubled spirit about to depart into that 
land where sin and sorrow are known no more? Did his hands ever place in 
theirs the mysterious cup containing the emblem of a Saviour’s blood shed for 
sinners on the cross, and invite them to partake with him of that holy commu- 
nion? Had he ever soothed their troubled minds with the promises of the gos- 
pel of peace, aud shared with them their sorrows and their joys? Did they ever 
take sweet counsel together as they walked to the house of God in company 
with him?—No, After an absence of fifty-six years, during which two of his 
curates and one parish-clerk had paid the debt of nature and mingied into com- 
mon dust, two of his aged parishioners, whom time had spared, saw him, for 
whom the house of his God had no attraction, come to the polling-booth at 
Mold to give his vote for the Tory Baronet of Hardwen Castle! Perhaps you 
may think the living was a poor one: no such thing—they are the rich livings 
which are so often Seented, not the poor ones. You will be surprised to hear 
that this holy man, after paying his curate, (1 presume as much as the law com- 
pelled him to pay, ) drew about 6002. per annum from the produce of that unfor- 
tunate parish: so that he had received the enormous sum of thirty-one thousand 
pounds, and had given his people in return for it—one sermon. I am proud of 
being a member of our National Church ; but when such abuses as these come 
to my knowledge, I should feel quite overwhelmed with disgrace if I did not do 
all in my power to remove them. The Church, they say, is in danger: indeed, 
gentlemen, there will be but one opinion on that subject, if such practices as 
these are allowed to those who should minister at its holy altars. 

On Saturday, Mr. Christopher, M.P. for the county of Lincoln, 
met seventy or eighty of his friends at Caistor; where he gave his 
usual Conservative speech. After the dinner was over, Mr. P. Skip- 
a the lord of the manor of Lacely, entered the room; on which 
tug everend Mr, Holdsworth, of Kelsey, called out, “ Turn him out, 
a out!” Although there were other Tory clergymen and gen- 
000 in the room, who might equally with the above-named reverend 

” man have been unwilling to see a Radical entering an exclusively 
i oe ae yet they were disgusted at the attack on a gentleman 
pele kipworth’s station in life, and seconded him ina demand for 

Pology. Mr. Holdsworth for a long time refused to make amends 





for the insult he had given; when Mr. Christopher rose and -a1e, tfat 
he must request that regret should be expressed to the gentleman whe 
had been insulted, as he held it to be a principle in civilized life that 
no man’s political faith should be met with other conduct in his oppe- 
nents than those arguments that may convince him of his error, 1f i 
be one. After this remonstrance, the reverend gentleman, with a ba 
bad grace, apologized te Mr. Skipworth for his rudeness.—Lincoé 
Gazette. [Mr. Christopher behaved as a gentleman should, on this 
occasion at any rate. As for his clerical friend, what can be expected 
from a partisan parson, but indecency? ] 

A meeting of the clergy of the diocese of Exeter was held om 
Friday last; when the Reverend J. Coplestone, Rector of Offweli, an@ 
the Reverend Dr. Coleridge were elected Clerks to attend at the Con- 
vocation of the Clergy, which is to take place on the 3d of October 
next. The proceedings of this meeting were disturbed by the strange 
conduct of the Reverend Dr. Carwithen; who, in proposing the 
Reverend Sydney Smith as Convocation Clerk said, “ Ishould go dowa 
to my grave with more comfort, if I saw the Bishops kicked out of 
the House of Lords.” After the proceedings were over, several of the 
clergy signified their intention to Dr. Carwithen of signing their names 
to a representation to Archdeacon Stevens, to the effect that such 
words had been used by his official, that the Archdeacon might take 
such steps as he deemed fit in laying them before the Bishop, or in 
removing Dr. Carwithen from his office.— Western Luminary. | The 
Western Luminary is a violent Tory paper, and we have little doubt 
that Dr. Carwithen’s words are incorrectly given. ] 


The members of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science assembled at Liverpool on Saturday, and had a meeting for the 
despatch of preliminary business. The report of the Council was read 
by Mr. James Yates, and the finance report by Mr. John Taylor. It 
appeared that the total receipts last year, from members, sales of reports, 
and dividends on stock, was 3,513/. ; and that after deducting the sums 
given for scientific discoveries, and the expenses of the Bristol meet- 
ing, the total funds of the Association amounted to 5,284. The 
election of officers for the various sections was then made, and the foi- 
lowing were chosen. 

Section A. Mathematics and Physics—President, Sir David Brewster; 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Peacock, Messrs. Lubbock and Bailey ; and Secreta 
ries, Professors Powell and Steveley, and Mr. Snow Harris. 

B. Chemistry and Mineralogy—President, Sir Michael Faraday; Vice-Pre- 
sidents, Professors Daniel and Graham, of London, and Doctor Apjohn; avd 
Secretaries, Professor Johnston, of Durham, Professor Miller, of Cambridge, 
and Dr. Reynolds, of Liverpool. : : 

C. Geology and Geography—President, Reverend Professor Sedgwick ; Vice- 
Presidents, (Geology) Viscount Cole and Leonard Horner, Esq., ( Geography} 
Mr. Greenhough; and Secretaries, Mr. Hutton, M.P., Captain Portlock, and 
Captain Denham. : ; 

D. Zoology and Botany—President, W. S. Mackay, Esq. ; Vice-President, 
Dr. Richardson and Professors Lindley and Grahame, of Edinburgh; and Se- 
cretaries, Messrs. C. C. Babington, Swainson, and Jennings. 

E. Medical Science—Professor Clarke, of Edinburgh; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. Roget, Sec. R.S.; Dr. Brandreth and Mr. Bickersteth ; and Secretaries, 
Doctor Bose junior, Doctor Carson junior. 

F. Statistics—President, Lord Sandon; Vice-Presidents, Colonel Sykes, 
G. R. Porter, Esq., and James Haywood, Esq. ; and Secretaries, Dr. Taylor, 
W. R. Greig, Esq., and Mr. Langton. : 

G. Mechanical Science—President, Dr. Robinson, of Armagh; Vice 
Presidents, Dr. Lardner, and Professors Willis, of Cambridge, and Wheatstone 5 
and Secretaries, Professor Ritchies and Messrs. Webster and C. Vignolles. 

The Marquis of Northampton is President, and the Earl of Burling- 
ton President elect. ‘The newspapers give accounts of the proceedings 
of the various sections, which were commenced on Monday. Gene- 
rally these accounts are meagre and uninteresting; but the following 
letter on the cellars of Liverpool, sent by Mr. Whitty, who is at the 
head of the Police of that town, to the Statistical section, contained 
some curious facts. 
“ Watch Office, Sept. 14, 1837. 

“ Sir—I have great pleasure in fulfilling the promise casually made to yor yesterday 
during the conversation in the Statistical section on the inhabited cellars in Liverpoo?. 
“] had an accurate return made to me this morning by the inspectors, and the fol 


lowing is the result— 
North Division........++++e+ecseseeee. 4,004 inhabited cellars. 


South Division......0-++e0+- -. 3,858 -- 


Total 7,862 

“ Allowing five inmates to a cellar, and that number is rather under the average, the 
number of persons living in cellars in this town will therefore be 39,310! 

“The North Division is divided from the South by a line drawn from Low Hill, dow 
London Road and Shaw’s Brow, along Whitechapel, Paradise Street, and Hanover 
Street, to the new Customhouse, 

“Permit me to observe, that, although people who live in cellars are always the 
poorest, poverty is not exactly the cause of their selecting such domiciles. The rent of 
rooms is not comparatively higher than that of cellars, frequently the reverse; bat 
cellars offer advantages to two descriptions of persons, which give them a preference : 

“ Ist, They serve as places for carrying on little retail trades; these trades, in nine 
cases out of ten, are the reverse of profitable, but still they hold out a slight indece 
ment to those whose hopes are better than their habits. Poor women, with mangles, 
also generally live in cellars, 

“ Qdly, A very numerous class prefer the cellar for this reason, that it reuders them 
aimost entirely independent of their landlords. It is a complete dwelling in itself; the 
iuhabitant enters and leaves through his own, and not through his landlord's doer; 
und consequently ejectment is not only a matter of difficulty, but in many cases am 
impossibility, without a pecuniary compromise; those, therefore, who are unwilling te 
pay rent, and occasionally unable to pay it, and whose domestic habits are not very 
refined, prefer the cellar. 

“I must confess that I did not believe until this morning that so great a number of 
persons resided in such objectionable places. 5 

“Tam, Sir, &e. “M. J. Warrry.” 

The evening assemblies in the Town-hall are described as brilliang 
and the attendance larger than at any previous meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The influx of strangers into Liverpool is very great by steam- 
boats, and especially by the Birmingham railway, which was just opened 
in time to reap the benefit of the assembly of savans and the gossips im 


seience, 


The Town-Council of Liverpool, on babes | week, unanimouslg 


approved of the conduct of the Corporation Schools under what is 
called the Irish system of Scriptural education. 

_ The parishioners of Braintree in Essex, having, by a large majority 
in vestry, postponed the consideration of a motion for a church.-rate of 
three shillings in the pound, the churchwardens nevertheless proceeded 
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to collect the same. Mr. Burder, one of the recusants, has resolved 
to resist the attempt of the Churchwardens; and the case is to be car- 
ried before the Ecclesiastical Courts; whose decision, it is supposed, 
will go far towards settling the disputed point whether the right to put 
off the motion for a church-rate belongs to the parishioners, or whether 
the application for a rate by the churchwardens is more than a matter 
of form. The Braintree dissentients, not being wealthy, and having 
formidable opponents, are soliciting subscriptions in aid of their de- 
fence. 

In the parish of St. Martin, Leicester, a church-rate has been car- 
ried, by 279 to 142; and at Leek, in Staffordshire, the Church party 
have also succeeded, by a majority of 859 to 549. At Hereford, a 
vate was refused. 

The Church-rate party in Bromsgrove have suffered a complete 
defeat in the election of Churchwardens. A poll was taken, which 
elosed as follows—for Ellins, Liberal, 945; Hill, Liberal, 915; Penn, 
Tory, 881; Edwards, Tory, 372. Such was the anxiety of the people 
to record their votes in favour of Ellins and Hill, that they received 
180 votes each in the course of the first hour. The majority might 
have been increased by 200 and upwards, if it had been worth while to 
haye called men from the harvest. 

On Sunday week, the Reverend William Cameron, late of Dor- 
chester, was elected minister of the Unitarian Chapel, Westgate, 
Wakefield, by a majority of 54 votes over his competitor, Mr. Roberts, a 
young man from the college. The election was by the ballot ; and every 
person who had attained the age of twenty-one years, whether male or 
female, belonging to the congregation, was entitled to vote. The 
above liberal plan was suggested by the late worthy Member for Wake- 


field. 





In the districts of Halifax, Bradford, and Huddersficid, the friends 
of equal rights to the whole community are in a state of activity. The 
report of the delegates from the London Working Men’s Association is 
highly encouraging, and shows what may be done if men would but put 
their shoulders to the wheel. In every town, village, and hamlet of 
the West Riding, Associations are either formiug or formed, not only 
for the purpose of organizing the popular force on the great question of 
universal suffrage, but likewise for circulating tracts and cheap publica- 
tions.—Liceds Times. 

In the North of England, the state of the manufacturing interest is 
atill improving. The accounts of the harvest continue to be generally 
fayourable throughout the country. 

On Saturday evening, a sad accident occurred on the Birmingham 
and Liverpool railway. The train for Birmingham Icft Manchester 
at six o'clock ; and procecded, at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour, 
as far as the Kenyon junction, Here, unfortunately, was in waiting a 
train, consisting of two coaches, from Belton. They were waiting for 
the Manchester train, and were on the line on which the Birmingham 
train was approaching. The neer, from some cause not yet ex- 
plained, did not slacken his speed ; and the result wa t he ran right 
into the two Bolton coaches he concussion was terrifi The roof 
of the coach next the engine was cairied away; and a lady who sat in 
the inside was killed on the instant. A nurse, who hada child on her 
knees, in her alarm, and in order to save the infant's ; flung it out of 
















the coach. Unfortunately it too was killed. These, however, were 
the only deaths whicl accident occasioned. Several persons were, 
by the shock, preci d on the road, and some were more or less in- 
jured ; but not so seriously as to prevent their being conveyed to Wigan, 


where every attention has been paid to them. This is the first time 
since the opening of either the Liverpool and Birmingham, or the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railways, that one train has run into ano- 
ther. The hour being early, and it being clear daylight at the time, a 
suspicion has arisen that the engineer was not only negligent, but some- 
thing worse. He disappeared immediately after the accident, and has 
not since been heard of. A Coroner's Jury has returned a verdict of 
“manslaughter” against the engineer and fireman of the Birmingham 
train. 

Early on the morning of Tuesday week, the stacks in the yard of 
Mr. Harvey, of the Waterditch farm, near Christchurch, Hampshire, 
were discovered to be on fire. The flames soon reached the farm- 
house and buildings of Mr. Brinston, adjoining Mr. Harvey's premises ; 
and the whole of the property, worth upwards of 3,0U0/., was destroyed. 
It is believed that the fire was the work of an incendiary. The pro- 
perty was insured. 











IRELAND. 

It will be recollected, that in consequence of the toast “« The Battle 
ef the Diamond” baving been drunk at an election-dinner given by 
Colonel Verner, M.P. for Armagh, Mr. Secretary Drummond applied 
to several Magistrates said to have been at the dinner, to know whe- 
ther they sanctioned the commemoration of a sanguinary conflict be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics. The answer of one of these gen- 
tlemen, couched in uncivil language, but denying that he was present 
when the toast was proposed, was mentioned in the Spectator a fort- 
night ago. Colonel Verner was also applied to; and he could not 
deny that the toast was given in his presence, but he pretended to 
doubt what particular “ Battle of the Diamond” was alluded to, and 
professed to believe that the party was a private one. Lord Morpeth, 
mm reply to Colonel Verner, refers him to his own evidence before the 
Intimidation Committee, for the date of the battle; and as to the alle- 
gation that the party was a private one, reminds the Colonel, that 

“ It was attended by every circumstance which distinguishes a public from a 
private meeting. It was a dinner given at a public hotel, on the occasion of a 
public election, to celebrate a public event ; public toasts were given, and poli- 
tical speeches made, as usual at public dinners; the entire proceedings were 
seported in detail in a public newspaper, as public intelligence.” 

Lord Morpeth reads the Colonel a severe lecture on his breach of 
duty as a Magistrate, and informs him that he is to be removed from 
the commission of the peace for Armagh, and from bis office of De- 
puty-Lieutenant of Tyrone. The Irish Government has acted with 
proper spirit, and Colonel Verner cuts a very contemptible figure, in 
this affair. 

Captain Vignoles, a Stipendiary Magistrate, and Captain Gleeson, a 








Chief Cons:able of Police, having had a quarrel and a scuffle at the 
late Carlow election, both have been severely “admonished” by the 
Lord- Lieutenant, and removed from the county of Carlow. 

An order has been issued from the Castle directing that care should 
be taken to prevent charges of rape being compromised by the marriage 
of the parties. Great evil has arisen from the practice ; cases, on the 
one hand, being got up to induce marriage, and on the other, the offence 
being committed under the knowledge that a compromise would be the 
utmost penalty. 

The Dublin Liberals are bestirring themselves to raise a subscription 
in defence of the seats of O'Connell and Hutton. 

Three thousand pounds a year has been already subscribed by the 
Conservatives of Tipperary to pay registering agents in the different 
baronies. Nothing can equal the general enthusiasm now prevailing in 
this great county for registering. — Correspondent of the Leinster Express, 

The Dublin Evening Mail controverts the opinion given in the last 
Spectaior, that, generally speaking, Ireland is more tranquil than it 
used to be under Tory rule; and refers us to Sligo, Longford, and 
Tipperary, which counties the Mail declares to be ‘‘in a state of dis- 
turbance bordering on actual rebellion.” Our Dublin contemporary then 
gives extracts from a Sligo newspaper, and a letter from a Longford 
correspondent in confirmation of his statement. We may be excused 
for believing the picture he has drawn to be exaggerated, the practice of 
Trish journalists and their correspondents being to colour highly their 
account of ‘the state of the country ;” and we prefer as our authority 
the charges of the Judges during the last circuit, which almost every- 
where mentioned the material decrease of crime. It is not quite fair 
to select two of the smallest counties, (for no particular outrages in 
Tipperary are cited,) in both of which there have been fierce election 
contests, to represent the whole island. We did not assert that there 
were no disturbances in Ireland, but that the country generally was 
more tranquil now than under the rule of the Tories. 





Mr. O’Connell has declined, for the present, an invitation to a 
public dinner at Athlone, in consequence of the absence of Mr. 
John O’Connell, Member for Athlone, in France. 

‘He went there,” says Mr. O’Connell, “to make some researches in the 
War office, for documents respecting the Irish Brigade in the French service. 
He is engaged in an endeavour to rescue from oblivion a body of brave and 
faithful men, whose history mingles the chivalry of romance with the plain 
matter of fact details of military life. He will not return to Ireland until the 
middle of September. I make no doubt that if he had any idea that such an 
invitation as you have sent was intended, he would have postponed his journey.” 

It is rumoured that when the National Association reassembles in 
October, it will be dissolved—of course with the concurrence of Mr. 
O’ Connell. 

In a third letter to Mr. O’Connell, Mr. Sharman Crawford is at 
pains to demonstrate, that should the Teries return to power, Mr. 
O'Connell's policy of taking Lord Mulgrave in lies of good measures 
for Ireland, will be most disastrous. He reminds Mr. O'Connell of 
the stress he was wout to lay upon a purgation of the Magistracy, and 
the danger of having so large a body of armed policemen under the 
ibsolute control of the Executive. Yet little or nothing bad been 
done to improve the Magistracy, and the Constabulary force had been 
augmented. fhe Melbourne Coercion Act, also, Mr. Crawford 
maintaine, would be a terrific instrument of oppression in Tory hands— 

‘© You dread the resumption of power by a Tory Administration; and yet, 
now, you are ready to give a helping hand in preparing instruments by which, 
at some future day, Tory power and Tory principles, if they be such as you re- 
present them to be, may confirm their despotic ascendancy, not only over Iree 
land, but over Britain. 1f my voice could be heard, or would be listened to by 
the British People, I would caution them against those experiments trying in 
Ireland, how far arbitrary power can be carried into operation under the 
semblance of free institutions,--experiments which, when once proved in Ire 
land, may be transferred, in a more perfect form, to the sister island. Nowy 
Sir, suppose the Tories should chance to be installed into office: suppose you 
then commence a general system of agitation all over Ireland: the Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Council may then proclaim all Ireland in a state of disturbance— 
may then, indefinitely, increase your now favourite gendarmerie. The Govern- 
ment, having the éndividual nominations in their bands, could constitute it of 
Orange partisans, if they liked, and inflict the Orange régime with a disase 
trous power, created by your own approval. _ What would you then say, Siry 
tothe ‘ hereditary bondsmen?’ Why, Sir, the Tories are fools for their own 
own objects, if they should endeavour prematurely to expel this Ministry from 
oflice: they are doing the work for them in proper style. They are doin 
what the Tories could never have done for themselves. Had they attempte 
such measures, the public outcry would have been so great, when excited by 
your superior powers, as would have given them a signal downfal: but, by the 
professions of liberty, and by your adhesion, the public mind is laid asleep, and 
the work goes on smoothly and prosperously.” 

Mr. Crawford says he is the less disposed to chime in with Mr. 
O’Connell’s adulation of the existing Government, by the recollection 
of the praise Mr. O’Connell bestowed on that of Lord Anglesea, 
whom he afterwards so bitterly assailed— 

“ Sir, 1am blamed for venturing to disagree from you on this occasion. I 
am blamed for throwing in a note of discord, whilst you are chanting the praises 
of the Melbourne Government. By way of an apology, and a warning both to 
you and the People, and the Government which rests itself on your support, 
allow me to remind you and them, that you have before praised Goveroments, 
and that they have afterwards received an equal or greater measure of your 
reprobation. Permit me to recall your own words to your recollection with 
reference toa former Administration. In the proceedings of the Catholic Asso- 
ciation in the year 1828, I find an address from you, dated 30th September 
1828, calling upon the inhabitants of Tipperary to desist from disorderly meets 
ings and combinations. In that address, I find the following sentences 
You give an enumeration of reasons why the people should desist from 
these practices: under the fourth head, you say, ‘ The Lord- Lieutenant, 
the Marquis of Anglesea, is a sincere friend of the peace and_ prosperity 
of Ireland; he is what you all like and love—as brave a soldier as evet 
wielded a sword; he is most desirous to produce peace, tranquillity, and 
happiness in Ireland; he is anxious to put down oppression of every kind, 
and crime of every description. The Orangemen hate him and fear 
him—the People love and respect him.’ Under the fifth head, you say 
‘Let me, as a fifth reason, tell you, that we have, also, in the Government, t 
most impartial and upright Chancellor ’—Sir Anthony Hart. Under the sixt 
head, you say—‘ Let me also tell you, that we have in the Government anot 
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manly, independent, high-minded, and honest friend to the People of Ireland— 
I mean, Lord Francis Leveson Gower.’ Again, in the last sentence of your 
address, 1 find as follows—‘ A parental Government, now held out to us, will 
compensate for centuries of misrule.’ 

“ Now, Sir, did this Government fulfil your anticipations? You know they 
did not. Six years afterwards, you gave a character of Lord Anglesea, in your 
first letter to Lord Duncannon, dated 30th August 1834. I shall not quote it 
—it is too long: { refer you and the public to the letter itself. I only ask you 
to read the two characters, and to consider whether, under those circumstances, 
I am not justified in speaking to you with a warning voice.” 

Following up his dissection of the O'Connell policy in a fourth 
letter, Mr. Crawford puts a very awkward case to the Agitator— 

« Suppose, Sir, that I had told the people, by letter or speeches, that the 
Tithe Bills, as brought ia by his Majesty’s Government, would enable them, by 
making a flaw in the title of the Church to the tithes, to go on, step by step, 
till they extinguished the whole nuisance; and suppose in my speeches in Par- 
liament, I had told the supporters of the Church that, by doing this act of jus- 
tice—by giving up this surplus, they would place the revenues of the Church 
in a state of greater security: suppese I told the people, that they must never 
rest satisfied till they were relieved from this blood-stained impost—that agita- 
tion must go on till this was effected; and suppose on the other hand, | in. 
duced the Government, and the supporters of Establishments in the House of 
Commons, to believe that the concession of this instalment would produce satis- 
faction in the minds of the people, and kind feeling towards the British nation 
and British connexion : suppose, on th isplea of producing the peace of Ireland, 
Tinduced the British Members to give up the claim of England to the repay- 
ment of the Million Loan,—suppose, Sir, I had acted on such a policy as this, 
then I wou!d admit that my policy was liable to be denoted by every term pro- 
perly applicable to deceptive policy. 

«T did not do this. Did you do it, Sir? If you did not, your letters and 
speeches have been misunderstood. I now give you the opportunity of making 
the correction; and, in order to clear up the point, I shall submit two ques- 
tions,—First, if any of the proposed Tithe Bills were passed and became law, 
would you consider yourself bound to give your countenance and support to the 
payment of the tithes to the Protestant Established Church ; or would you hold 
yourself at liberty, after such bill had passed, with your approval, to continue 
agitation for the total extinction or total new appropriation of tithes? Se- 
condly, you are trying an experiment whether justice can be obtained for Ireland 
from England without a Repeal of the Union: my second question is, in case 
any of these proposed Tithe Bills were passed, would you set down this settle- 
ment as an item paid in the debt of justice to Ireland, or would you still hold 
up the Tithe grievance as one of the foundations of your claim for Repeal ? 
Now, Sir, if these questions were clearly and explicitly answered, the People, 
the Government, the Church, and the British nation, would understand the 
true state of your views. 

* Tf you are pleased clearly and explicitly to answer these questions, I then 
withdraw my charges of deceptive policy—so far as respected the sulject of the 
Tithe question. At present, it seems to me to bear a striking similarity to th: 
conduct of Mr. Pitt, at the time of the Union. He told the Protestants, the 
Union was to secure Protestant Ascendancy. He told the Catholics, the Union 
was to obtain Catholic Emancipation. He spoke to each as if he supposed the 
one was not to hear what he said to the other; and the consequence is, that, 
from that time to this, both parties have been putting forward the conditions of 
the Union as the grounds of their respective claims; and the Union, instead of 
being a bond of connexion, has been a stimulus to separation.” 

We have no intention of entering into the question between O’Con- 
nell and Sharman Crawford ; but one remark we must make respecting 
it, The only specific reference to Mr. Crawford in O’ Connell’s mani- 
festo is the concluding paragraph—* I am again the object, the chosen 
object, of variegated and petulant calumny from what ought to be an un. 
expected quarter. Shall I condescend to reply? Yes, I will, in one, 
and only in one sentence—My Lire Is My REPLY.” If ever sucha 
burst of proud consciousness could be pardonable, it would be in the 
man who found Ireland a provincial anarchy, and who, die when he 
will, will leave it a socially organized and integrant part of a mighty 
empire. The reply would have been just had it borne reference to his 
whole life: taking it all in all, the most captious scrutiny of that will 
leave him the greatest, perhaps the one MAN (in the emphatic sense of 
the word) of the day, But it is a reply which no man, however great, is 
entitled to make to a freeman’s strictures upon one portion of his ge- 
neral policy, one step in his career ; and, more especially, it is no answer 
to such close reasoning and sound sense as we find in Mr. Crawford's 
letters. We can, however, not only pardon such an outburst from 
O'Connell, but like him the better for it; not so, however, with those 
who bark in his train at Mr. Crawford. It is worthy of remark, that 
the majority of those who now denounce all who express doubt of the 
absolute wisdom of O’Connell’s present policy, are the very men who 
fiercely urged the Coercion Bill, and at that time denounced O’ Connell 
himself, They are your wholesale dealers in the “ fallacy of autho- 
rity,” and when O’Connell is on their side they do not scruple to use 
him any more than another. We defended O'Connell against them; 
we will defend free thought and free expression of it even against 
O'Connell. O'Connell has raised Ireland; but if Ireland is to remain 
where he has placed her, it must be by her sons daring to think, speak, 
and act for themselves.— Glasgow Argus. 








Mr. More O’Ferrall dined with a party of his constituents of the county 
of Kildare, at Naas, on Monday. There was some plain-speaking on 
the subject of tithes. The Reverend Mr. Doyle, parish-priest of 
i aas, declared that he never would rest till tithes were totally abo- 
ished, though he was not such a fool as to refuse to take a little be- 
Cause he could not get all: his Representatives should never, with his 
sonsent, originate a bill which had not total abolition for its basis. 
ane O’Ferrall having disclaimed any intention of speaking in the name 
( ; e Government with which he was connected, avowed himself also 
in lavour of the total abolition of tithes— 
ane excellent speech which was delivered by Mr. 
it on not express his own feelings or o 
Sia poate with re ard to tithes were t 
pened ve Wasa total abolitionist ; and long before he had the honour of being 

; ri e _ the Ministry, he expressed those opinions he fearlessly did then. 
Wiee aba “ that permanent peace could not exist in the country until tithes 
pe . ed. The same opinion which he gave expression to when first 
thet he k 0 Parliament, the same he asserted at present,—with this difference, 
ben new now from experience what he then conscientiously believed from a 

Superficial view of the condition of the country. He was sorry to say 


Doyle he fully concurred, 
inions better than by adopting 
e same as those of his reverend 


t ‘ “4 sé 
at Ireland never would be tranquil until tithes were totally abolished ; for, 
friends could do, it would be some years until that happy 


With all that her best 





SCOTLAND. 

At the Edinburgh registration, the Liberal claims admitted were 
381, Tory 179. In Peeblesshire, Tory claims 85, Liberal 13; Tory: 
voters removed 4, Liberal 21. In Berwickshire, Tory claims admitted 
40, Liberal 9. Inthe Haddington Burghs, the Tory gain was 10 votes. 
In other parts of Scotland Tory activity in the Registration Courts is 
conspicuous. 

A subscription has been set on foot in Kincardine for assisting Co- 
lonel Abercromby and the Reformers in Stirlingshire in keeping out 
Mr. Forbes. A considerable sum has already been obtained, and the 
people of Kincardine are going briskly to work, so that we have no 
doubt but that they will subseribe to a considerable amount. Let 
every town and village do the same, and we shall in a short time see 
Colonel Abercromby Member for Stirlingshire.— Stirling Observer. 

It would seem that a sort of Tory Congress is to be held in Scotland. 
The Tory press intimates that the Earl of Aberdeen has invited the 
Duke of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord Lyndhurst, to the 
fétes to be given on Lord Haddo attaining his majority. It is thought 
that the Duke of Wellington, in particular, would not be induced to 
take so long a journey on such slight grounds, unless other matters be- 
sides banqueting were to be on the tapis.—Culedonian Mercury. 

The University of Edinburgh has conferred the degree of Doctor 
of Laws on Sir Astley Cooper. 

The Glasgow Herald of Friday last states, that the Isle of Skye has 
been visited with a terrific hurricane, which lasted for twelve hours. 
A number of Clyde fishing-smacks were at anchor in the harbour of 
Portree, their boats being outside fishing. The hurricane came om 
suddenly, and swamped the boat belonging to the Janet, of Greenock, 
drowning three of its crew. A boat belonging to the Isle of Skye 
was swamped, and four men who were in it were drowned. 





Hiscelanegus, 

Monday being the day appointed for the return of the writs for the 
election of Members to the new Parliament, both Houses met pro 
forma. The Lord Chancellor, Lord Holland, Lord Glenelg, and Lord 
Foley, were the only Peers present; Mr. Rickman, the second Clerk, 
representing the House of Commons. Parliament was then prorogued 
in the usual form to the 2d of October. 


The Durham Chronicle positively contradicts the reports that Lord 
Durham is unwell. On the contrary, says that journal, “during the 
four-and-twenty years we have known his Lordship as a public man, 
we never saw him looking sowell. He is indeed quite robust.” 

Since the termination of the contest at Bath, Mr. Roebuck has beew 
upon a visit to his brother-in-law in Hampshire. 

Lord Holland is meditating a journey to Paris. 

We learn with great regret, that a formal separation will be arranged 
in a few days between a noble Jord and his lady. All prospect of 
accommodation, founded on the hope of altered conduct in the offend- 
ing individual, is unfortunately at an end.— Post. 

The Honourable Mr. and Mrs. Norton have, been again figuring in 
the newspapers. Mr. Norton, in an advertisement, warned all persons 
from trusting his wife, as she had quitted his house, and refused to 
accept the provision he had made for her, which was as large as he 
could afford; preferring to run in debt for luxuries, which Mr. Nortom 
declares he will not pay for. In reply to this advertisement, Messrs. 
Jennings and Bolton, solicitors, publish another, stating that they have 
Mr. Brinsley Sheridan’s authority to declare that Mr. Norton’s states 
ment is false. Whereupon Messrs. Clarke, Fynmore, and Fladgate, 
publish a rejoinder, asserting that Mr. Norton has evidence to verify 
all that he has said, but is advised not to enter into details at present, 
and to submit the case to the consideration of a court of justice at the 
earliest possible opportunity. ’Tis a pity “the town” is so empty; 
this continuation of the Norton squabble would afford an edifying topie 
of conversation to so many enlightened and fashionable circles at the 
West-end. 

Mrs. George Keppel, lady of the Honourable§Major Keppel, has 
succeeded to a fortune of 100,000. by the demise of her father, Sir 
Coutts Trotter, whose personal property has been estimated at 300,000. 
Mr. Craufurd Antrobus, of Eaton Hall, married a daughter of Sir 
Coutts, but she only survived her marriage two or three years. Mr. 
Antrobus is brother to Sir Edmund Antrobus. 

The Marquis of Hertford and suite left Paris on Sunday last for 
Italy. 

The ancient family of Sherborne are on the eve of recovering posses 
sion of their estates, free from incumbrance. Instead of an income o£ 
6,000. they will have 22,000/. per annum. The old English hospitality 
will then be revived at Sherborne Hall. 

The celebrated Polish dwarf, Count Boruwlaski, died at his cottage 
near Durham, “ of a general decay of nature,” on Tuesday week ; hig 
age being ninety-eight. 

The name of Mr. Protheroe having been inserted in a list of Mem- 
bers stigmatized as Socinian in the Tory journals, that gentleman has 
written a letter to the Morning Chronicle declaring himself to be ® 
‘‘stanch Church of England man.” 

A spring, possessing water of superior quality, has recently beem 
discovered near the statue of Achilles; and, as the water of Bucking~ 
ham House is bad, a well is to be dug there to supply the palace. 


th 
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Lord John Russell had the eredit of saying a smart thing last ses- 
sion about the * recant of patriotism ;” but bis Lordship only quoted 
a wit of the last century. A correspondent refers us to Horace Wale 
pole’s Letters for the phrase “canting is bad enough, but recanting is 
worse.” The editor of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams’s Works is 
probably well read in Horace Walpole. 

It is the fashion to call the vote by Ballot an “ un-English” prac~ 
tice. Dr. Johnson did not think so. In the Gentleman's Magazine for 
July or August 1751, (we have not the means at hand for stating the 
month positively,) there is a letter on the expediency of voting by 





Consummation would 


arrive. 





Ballot for county candidates ; which Dr. Johnson, though an inveterate 
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Tory and a prejudiced John Bull, was so far from condemning, that 
he strongly recuinmended its adoption in towns as well as counties. 









_ The Examiner, last Sunday, let out that his soreness against this 
nee is of a shopkeeping kind; and also that in his own “ turning” 

s eye has been to profit. “ They laugh who win.” Being a winner, 
however, and withal strong, he should have been merciful. If the 
‘‘hornets” had stung himself instead of Lord Durham, he could 
hardly have been more severe against us with his metaphors,—“ a 
fellow in the pillory,” “ hooted and pelted,” “ the thief dragged to 
justice,” “the culprit in the dock,” “the fool,” ‘the criminal,” 
** Greenacre,”—oh dear, oh dear ! 

To make some amends, indeed, our witty contemporary proposes to 
compliment us by changing the name of our journal to “ Spectatus ;” 
because of its being so much seen,—quasi, intelligible, i. e. straightfor- 
ward, honest. Not to be outdone in generosity or in grammar, we sug- 
gest that the Toryfied- Whig Examiner may change his name to “ Exa- 
mined ;” quasi, tried, because of his having been suspected ; and imply- 
ing a meaning beyond the eulogistic sense of “ tried,” quasi, tried— 
and found wanting. 


The Morning Post has an account of the investigation before the 
Bergen police of the circumstances attending the thump on the Mar- 
quis of Waterford's noddle. It appears that the watchman, seeing 
him in the street with a girl wearing a man’s (the Marquis’s) hat and 
kicking up a disturbance, had thought it his duty to interfere ; that the 
Marquis picked up a stone and flourished it close to the watchman’s nose ; 
that the latter then, in self-defence, struck him a blow on the head with 

. his “‘ morning star,” or club,—a formidable weapon with a spike at one 
end and a bullet onthe other. He hit the lord so hard that the bullet 
was broken into two pieces; but he had only intended to have struck 
him on the arm. Two friends of Lord Waterford, Mr. John Lewis 

1 Ricardo and Mr. John Jesse, came up and carried him to his yacht. 
The Stoekholn Gazette, after highly eulogizing the spi:ited young 
Irish nobleman, says— 
“ There is something most barbarous in arming watchmen with morning- 
j stars to knock people’s brains out for a slight infringement of police regula- 
tions.” 

The good journalist mistakes Lord Waterford’s for a common 
head—it has no brains. 

The Marquis, according to the last accounts from Bergen, was out 
of danger. 

































As the day approaches for the great St. Leger race at Doncaster, 
considerable interest is manifested at Tattersall’s. On Thursday the 


following was the course of betting. 

Epirus and Puff have changed places, not much to the surprise of those who have 
noticed the movements during the last five or sixdays. The former was at the close 
backed at 4 to 1, while 6 to 1 was betted against the late favourite, whose retrogression, 
judging from appearances, has not yet terminated. Mango wasin force; the outlay of 
two or three fifties at 6 to 1 having secured him second place in the odds, Mahometan 
was in immense favour, and sprung to 8 to 1 before the ring broke up. Slashing 
Harry was also in request ; nud between two and three hundred pounds were laid out 
npon Troilus, at 22and 20to1l. Henriade and Egeria’s friends were rather shy, and 
nothing whatever iwas done about The Prime Warden. Robin Hood colt, Darda- 
nelles, and Blakey Topping, are gone to the right about. Last prices— 

; to 2 agst. Mr. Bowes’s Eplrus (take 4 to 1) 
5 to 1 —— Mr. Greville’s Mango (take 11 to 2) 
6 to Lord Westminster's Cardinal Puff (taken) 





















1— 
} 8 to 1 —— Mr. Osbaldeston’s Mahometan (taken) 
| 9 to 1 —— Duke of Cleveland's Heuriade (offered) 
10 te 1 —— Mr. Heseltiue’s Slashing Harry (taken) 
13 to 1 —— Mr. S. Fox’s The Doctor (take 14 to 1) 
20 to 1 —— Mr. Fairlie’s Abraham Newland (take 22 to 1) 
i— 





20 to Lord Exeter’s Troilus (taken) 
21 to 1 —— Mr. Thornhill’s Egeria (taken) 
40 tol Lord Exeter’s Dardanelles (offered) 
600 to 400 was betted ou Mango agst. Mahometan; nearly 2,000 even between threa 
and the field, Troilus and Dardanelles left Newmarket on Wednesday (per caravan) 
for Doncaster. 


Tuesday is the grand day. 
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An official return of the expense of Commissioners of Inquiry in 
each year from 1807 to 1836, both inclusive— 

























Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
BOOT scisiscccscsccses dn deee IBZ .cccoce essesoosesesesseOtOOS 
31,027 1823 
30,269 1824 
43,048 1825 .. 
31,725 1826 
58,667 1827 
20, 1828 
26,320 1829 .. 
44,397 1830 
23,225 1831 
28,337 1832 . 
31,563 1833 
53,380 1834 
44,527 1835 
56,452 1836 . 
Total ..... peeves asasbonvetewdessesees 







Norz—The principal part of the payment for 1836 is for 
The Record Commission .. 719, 
The Charity Commission ........cscccssseees 
The Corporation Commissioners............ 31,396 

























£75,672 
Average of six years ending 1830 £73,735 
Do. do. do, 1836 78,574 






This document has furnished the daily papers with food for wrang- 
ling. The Chronicle referred to it triumphantly for disproof of the 
charge that under the Whig Administration the cost of Commis- 
sions had been much larger than under Tory Governments. The 
Standard denied that the Administrations of Canning and Wellington 
were properly Tory; and thus endeavoured to throw upon the Whigs 
all the costly commissions which have been issued since 1822. But 
in so doing, the Standard laid itself open to the charge of proclaiming 
a schism in the Tory party, and of disavowing Wellington and Peel as 
leaders. . The Chronicle put the question on its right footing, by show- 

















ing that the cost of a commission was only a secondary consideration 


asunder the Tories, instead of being the same, nothing is proved one Way or the 
other. A commission may eost little, and yet that little may have been thrown 
away; while another commission may have cost a considerable sum, and the 
benefit to the country may have far outweighed the cost.” 

To inquire into the value of the performances of each commission, 
would bea long affair; and even then, there would be much difference of 
opinion as to what is useful and what the reverse. 





Mr. Owen Rees, so well known asa partner in the great publishing. 
house of Longman and Company, died suddenly on the 5th instant, at 
his seat, Gilligron, near Neath in Glamorganshire. We copy an 
obituary notice of Mr. Rees from the Morning Chronicle: nobody who 
knew him will say that the character of the deceased has been drawn 
by a too flattering hand— 

‘© Owen Rees was for about forty years a principal partner in the extensive 
house of Messrs. Longman and Co. We believe he was born on the estate 
where he breathed his last, which he purchased several years ago, and greatly 
improved. We have heard him state that his family had long been its occu 
pants. He began life in Bristol, from which more than forty years ago he re- 
moved to the metropolis. After a life of great activity, Mr. Rees withdrew 
from business, a few months ago. Before he quitted town for South Wales, an 
entertainment was given to him by about forty of his oldest friends ; who, knowing 
the pleasure he derived from his visits every summer to a spot which he had made 
the theatre of so many valuable improvements, anticipated for him many 
years of his favourite enjoyment. To his own relations his death will be an irre 

arable loss; and the surrounding country, which was greatly benefited by the 
improvements he introduced, and where his active kindness was extensively felt, 
will lament a benefactor. Who is there connected with literature in any part 
of the Three Kingdoms to whom Owen Rees is unknown? Possessed of first. 
rate talents for business, he excelled most men in the tact and rapidity with 
which he made up his mind on matters which to many men would have been 
subjects of perplexity. It was always a great sati-faction to have any thing to 
do with Mr. Rees. He saw his way clearly before him, and he never 
kept the other party in susp y y delay or hesitatioa. There 
was a peculiar frankness about him, which told the stranger in a mo- 
ment that in Mr. Rees confidence would never be betrayed. But he 
was more than an able tradesman—he was a kind-hearted and accomplished 
gentleman. Hence the particular affection borne to Mr. Rees by aloost every 
literary character of any eminence during the last thirty years. To name the 
first names in English literature, is to draw up a list of the personal friends of 
Owen Rees. With Mr. Thomas Moore he was on a footing of the most confi. 
dential intimacy. By all who knew him he was uniformly spoken of with kind. 
ness and regard. Detraction could not have fastened upon one spot in the 
character of this worthy man. Mr. Rees retired in possession of a moderate 
fortune. It might have been much greater but for the many proofs of libe- 
rality which he gave. His bounty was carried so far, that he fitted out for 
India some young persons, not related to him, merely because he had a regard 
for their parents. Many and many a man in London has found Owen Rees a 
kind and liberal friend in his difficulties. Peace be with him! We understand 
that Mr. Rees was about sixty-six or sixty-seven years of age. He never was 
married.” 

It is rather curious, that Mr. Sherwood, of the firm of Sherwood and 
Co., and Mr. John Macrone, the publisher of St. James's Square, as 
well as Mr. Rees, have died within a few days cf each other, and 
about the same time that another publisher, Mr. Charles Knight, re- 
ceived an ugly wound from the bite of a dog at Bruges. We are 
happy to hear, Lowever, that Mr. Knight is rapidly recovering from 
his accident. 


During the excitement in Rome about the cholera, a young English- 
man, who seems to have belonged to some fanatical society, was bar- 
barously murdered, on the suspicion of being a distributor of poison 
The following particulars are given in the Morning Chronicle as from 
the victim’s brother; but we suspect that by the term “ brother”a 
member of the same society only is intended. 

“ On the 15th of August, our poor brother George was walking alone oa 
the Cupitol, aud descended from it to the Piazaa Montanara, where children 
were amusing themselves with fireworks in honour of the fete. One of them 
followed our brother, and innocently addressed him. George stopped, spoke to 
the child, and caressed its cheek. It mother and the neighbours remarked this 
act of a stranger, whose long beard rendered him somewhat suspected. They 
began to fling stones at him. He turned to know the cause, and they cried out 
that he wanted to poison thechild. Atthe terrible word avelenatore, the popa- 
lace gathered in tumult, George saw his danger, and sought to fly. Pro 
tected by two gensdarmes, who were passing at the moment, he was able to 
reach a house; but the fury of the populace augmented with their numbers. 
They broke open the door of the house; got possession of our poor brother; 
the gensdarmes took to flight; the unfortunate George was flung down, strip- 
ped, dragged by the hair from the Piazza Montanara to the Hospital della Com 
solazione, near the descent of Monte Cassino,—that is, for nearl six hundred 

aces. ‘They never ceased stoning him, and gave him stabs with knives, tor 
turing him till they thought him dead. The rage of these madmen was not 
even then satisfied. They proposed to quarter, to hang him, to throw him into 
the river. At last they decided on burning him. They gathered straw toge- 
ther, put him in it, and the horrible sacrifice would have been consummated, 
the victim had not shown signs of life and tried to get up. He was immediately 
trodden down by thecrowd. At this moment the gensdarmerie arrived, and by 
force, by persuasion, and in the name of the Madonna, reached him. ‘The stu- 
dents of the hospital aided the gensdarmes to take up the body ; which was 
borne to the hospital, and the gates closed against the crowd. Here he was 
most anxious, amidst his suffering, to prove his identity and previous life at 
Rome. The English Consul assisted at his last moments, and, as well as the 
entire city, evinced towards him the most lively interest. He expired after 
eight days of intolerable suffering. The Consul caused him to be buried in the 
English cemetery. Itappears that George was not the first victim of this kind, 
but that there were four or five others. The Consul and Ambassador complaia 
of the indolence and want of foresight of the Roman Government, in not taking, 
beforehand, the measures rendered necessary by the actual state in whic 
Rome then was. “Ep. W. W. G. Houseat, ¥, 
Chef d’Institution, 39, Boulevard Mont Parnasse- 

The report of the death of Cabrera and his quarrel with Villareal 
is contradicted by the Carlist papers. 

A gas company is at present laying down pipes at St. Petersburg, 8 
that in the course of the present autumn a part of the city wi 
lighted with gas. A second company has likewise been formed there 
to supply the shops with portable gas. 


A correspondence between Mr. Wallcott, Civil Secretary t0. Lord 








‘* Supposing the expense of commissions under the Whigs were twice as eink 
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Gosford, -and the celebrated .M, Papineau, appears in the Montreal 

apers last received.. M. Papineau attended a great Anti-Coerciou 
meeting at St. Laurent on the 12th of May, at which resolutions were 

assed pledging the meeting to discontinue the use of articles taxed by 
the Government, and to purchase such only as could be smuggled from 
the United States, and denouncing the treacherous policy of Archibald 
Farl of Gosford. The Governor thought proper to call M. Papineau 
to account for the part he took at this meeting; and the following 
letter was sent to him by the Civil Secretary. 

“ Castle of St. Lewis, Quebec, 12th August, 1837. 

« Sir—The attention of the Governor-in Chief having lately been called to a report 
contained in the Vindicator newspaper of the 16th May of the proceedings of a meeting 
held on the previous day at St. Laurent, in which you are stated to have taken an active 
part, and where resolutions were passed, some of which distinctly recommend a viola- 
tion of the laws, L am directed by his Excellency to call upon you, as one holding a 
commission in the Militia, to state whether you were present at that meeting, and con- 
curred in the resolutions there passed ; and if so, I am to inquire whether you have any 
explanation to offer in this matter. 

“ I have, &e. “ S. Wattcort, Civil Secretary. 

«To Houourable L .J. Papineau, 

* Major of the 3d Battalion Montreal Militia.” 

Papineau replied— 
: ** Montreal, 14th August 1837. 

« Sir—The pretension of the Governor to interrogate me respecting my conduct at 
St, Laurent, on the 15th of May last, is an impertinence which I repel with contempt 
and silence. 

«[, however, take the pen merely to tell the Governor that it is false that any of 
the resolutions adopted at the meeting of the county of Montreal, held at St. Laurent, 
on the 15th of May last, recommend a violation of the laws, as, in his ignorance, he 
may believe, or as he, at least, asserts, 

i “ Your obedient servant, «L. J. PAPINEAU. 

“To Samucl Wallcott, Civil Secretary.” 

Lord Gosford can gain little by a personal altercation with Papineau. 
Any attempt to punish him, by dismissal from his Militia command for 
instance, would only increase his popularity and power. 

The West Indies and the Southern coast of North America suffered 
severely from hurricanes about the end of July and the beginning of 
August. ‘Twenty-three merchant-vessels, of various sizes, were 
wrecked off Barbadoes on the 26th of July; and thirty-six more on 
the coast of St. Thomas’s on the the 2d of August, not one of them 
English. About 100 seamen were drowned. 





To A. B.—We cannot use the documents unless he allow us an interview, however 

y the reasons for his incognito may be. There are other modes besides “ Com- 
missiouerships and Seeretaryships’’—direct pensions. In the case of one of the 
papers, the editor’s salary was paid by the Whigs, and the proprietors had the 
meauness to allow it. We must see A. B. to explain the rest. 

The Letter on Voting, by Mr, Joun Rotts Grass. of Aylesbury, was mislaid, but is 
found, and will be imserted next week. 


Srargce q 
POSTSCRIPT. 
Satrurpay NiGur. 

The affairs of the East of Europe excite considerable attention in 
Puris. A steam-boat had been sent in haste from ‘Toulon, with de- 
spatches to Admiral GALLots, with orders, it was supposed, not to at- 
tack the Turkish fleet. The Archduke Jonn of Austria was about to 
visit the Sultan at Constantinople ; and it is said that the Emperor 
Nicuoxas is also going to the Turkish capital, to counteract some pro- 
jectof Mrrrrrnicn. 

A letter from Warsaw, published in the Constitutionnel, states that 
the Czar had received with favour a petition from the noblesse of 
Wilna, praying for a restoration of their property and privileges, and 
had intimated that the time was approaching when a more lenient 
policy might be adopted towards Poland. 


stro 







The Augsburg Gazette has an article from the “ Frontiers of Italy,” 
which contains insinuations against the fidelity of EsrarTEro, and in- 
timates that the Queen Regent of Spain is anxious to get out of the 
country and take refuge with Corpova in France. 





The Times this morning publishes a correspondence between Sir 
Heyry Hanpince, acting for Sir Rozert Peer, and Mr. Row- 
LAND ALsron, us the friend of Captain TowNsHEND, relative to 
the speech of Captain TownsHEenp at the Tamworth dinner, in 
which the Captain reiterated his charge against Sir Rosrnt Pret, 
of having unduly influenced the electors to return Captain A’Court, 
although Sir Rozerr had positively stated, in his speech at the 
close of the poll, that he had used ‘no such influence. The delay 
In this affair—for the offensive specch of Captain TownsHEND was 
delivered on the 28th of July—has been occasioned in the first in- 
stance by Captain TownsHEnp’s absence on a tour in Ireland with 
Mr. Aston, afterwards by the alarming illness of Mrs. TownsiEND 
at Brighton; and the chief part of the correspondence, consisting of 
nine letters, relates to arrangements for a place of meeting. The up- 
shot is stated in the two following letters. 

FROM MR. ALSTON TO SIR HENRY HARDINGE. 

« Sir Tj Phas Birmingham, Sgnenes 14, 1837. 
Ti it—Till I had the honour of meeting you this day, I had not seen the 
: mes newspaper of the 27th of July; and with the full reliance that Captain 

ownshend had not seen that paper till after the 28th of July, which so fully 
Fa me, as it must do Captain Townshend, that whatever may have been 
on meee employed by any agent of Sir Robert Peel over his tenants, was 

Without the sanction or knowledge of Sir Robert Peel. Under such cir- 
samttences, I feel that Captain Townshend is bound to offer the most satisfac- 
oni apology, by fully retracting the offensive expressions in his speech of the 
which cg which he must now feel were founded on erroneous impressions, to 
Sir Robe so he must add his regret that he should have given cause of offence to 
offer t ws Peel. As the friend of Captain Townshend, I now (through you) 
rg Si Robert Peel the apology and regret of Captain Townshend ; ‘and, 
ir, I have the honour to remain, 
‘¢ Your most obedient humble servant, 
: * Rowtanp Alston. 
“ The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardinge, Bart.” r 
FROM SIR H. HARDINGE TO MR. ALSTON. 
. * “Birmingham, September 14, § 
* Sir—The note which you have this-moment put into my se a on 


have been employed by any agent of Sir Robert Peel, was employed without Sir 
Robert Pvel’s sanction or knowledge ; that Captain Townshend offers the most 
satisfactory apology by fully retracting the offensive expressions. used in his 

speech of the 28th July, which be must now feel were founded on erroneous 

impressions; to which Captain Townshend adds his regret that he should haye 

given cause of offence to Sir Robert Peel. 

“‘T accept, on the part of Sir Robert Peel, the apology offered by you on 
behalf of Captain Townshend, “as a satisfactory reparation for the® offensive 
language used, and declare the affair from this moment to be entirely ter- 
minated. 

‘<7 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant. 

“ Rowland Alston, Esq., M.P. “Ht. HarpiNncE.” 


The parishioners of Christchurch, Surry, decided this day, by a ma- 
jority of 139 votes polled under Sturges Bourne’s Act, to postpone the 
motion for a church. rate of twopence in the pound to the 12th of Oc- 
tober. The Church party chose this time for proposing a rate, because 
many of their opponents were disqualified from voting by the non- 
payment of a poor-rate, very recently made. Notwithstanding this 
trick, it appears that they were signally defeated. Mr. Hawes, M.P., 
headed the opposition to the church-rate. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuance, Fripay AFTERNOON. 

The transactions of the week have been quite unimportant, and the fluctua- 
tions of the Funds have been so trifling as scarcely to require any notice. 
Money has become abundant, and the current rate of interest may be stated at 
from 3 to 4 percent. 

in the Foreign Market, Spanish Stock had at one time improved more than 
1 per cent., the price on Wednesday having been 214: that price, however, has 
not been supported, and the quotations of to-day are 3 to 4 per cent. lower. 

The settlement of the half-monthly account in the Foreign Market has oc- 
curred to-day; but the transactions have been so few that the Stock Exchange 
has lacked the bustle which bas hitherto been the accompaniment of similar 
days. 

Some little activity has been manifested in the markets for South American 
Stock ; all descriptions of which have been in demand at advanced prices. 
The Mexican Bonds have been the most inquired after; a plan having, it is 
understood, been agreed to by the Government, by which it is proposed to con- 
vert the whole of the existing Mexican Debt, with its accumulation of interest, 
into two descriptions of Stock, the one a five per cent. security, the interest on 
which is to commence on the Ist October next; and the other a Deferred 
Stock, under the name of Land Debenture. The holders of the present Six 
per Cent. Mexican Bonds will be entitled to exchange them for 75/. new Five 
per Cent. Stock, and an equal amount of Land Debenture; while the existing 
Five per Cents. will become exchangeable for 68. of the new Five per Cent. 
and an equal amount of Land Debenture. 

Some transactions have occurred in the new Brighton Railway Shares; but 
these speculations, as well as all others, have been on a limited scale. 

Sarurpay, Twetve o’Croce. 

The only business that has occurred this morning has been ia South Ame- 
rican Stock, which continues in demand. Mexican Six per Cents. are 29, 
Five per Cents. 23 to 25, and Columbian are 26 to 263. All other descrip- 
tions of Stock, both English and Foreign, may be quoted nominally at yester- 
day’s prices. 
Saturpay, Four o’ciocr. 

The prices at the close of the market are precisely the same as in the morn- 
ing. The South American Stocks are still in vogue, and have remained firm 
at the closing prices during the greatest part. of the afternoon. Mexican Six 
per Cents. may be quoted at 294 3, Five per Cents. at 24 to 25, and Colum- 
bians at 26 to 26}. Nothing of importance has occurred in the Railway Shares. 


3 per Cent. Consols .......- 914 3 Brazilian 5 per Cents..... one GES 
Ditto for Account ....- erasee 913 92 Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 52% ¢ 
3 per Cent. Reduced .....-.. shut Daria (<5). sess. soesses 9S 
New 3¢ per Cent. Anns....2. 993 } Portuguese Regeucy 5 p.Cts. 394 40 
Bank Stock...ccccecscesecss —— Ditto 3 per Cent. .......... 254 26 






India Stock .... -. Russian (1822)5 per Cent... 109 


Ditto Bonds.... .» 52 prm. Spanish (1835) 5 per Cent... 20¢ # 
Exchequer Bills...........- 4749pm Deferred Stock ....se...- eee GE GE 
Belgian 5 per Cents, ...6-... 103¢ Passive Ditto ..seecesssosee 445 





EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

The Rebecca, Williams, from Liverpool to Calcutta, was lost in the Bay of Bengal, 
the end of April. The Mary, Turcan, from London to Calcutta was totally wrecked on 
Cargdos Reet, 25th May—crew saved. 

Arrived—At Gravesend, Sept. 14th, Shepherdess, Glasgow, from Mauritius; and 
Globe, Elsdon, from the Cape. At Deal, 14th, Grecian, Richards, from Mauritius, At 
Liverpool, 9th, Earl Grey, Adamson, from Manilla; 12th, Duncan, Cowley, from Bom- 
bay ; 13th, William Turner, Leitch, from ditto; and 4th, Mary Somerville, ——, from 
Bengal. In the Clyde, 12th, M.S, Elphinstone, Small, from Bombay. At St. Helena, 
July 28th, Balfour, Bee, from Bombay; 29th, Lotus, Gore, from Madras; 3lst, Henry 
Porcher, ——, from Bengal; and Aug.1, John Deuiston, Mackie, from Bombay. At 
the Cape, July 8th, Hortensia, Reed, from Liverpool; 13th, Coromandel, Boyes, from 
London and Surry; Sinclair, from Bengal; 16th, Eliza, Douthwaite, from Ceylon ; 
17th, Cambridge, Douglas, from Bombay; and Colombo, M‘Kellar, from Bengal, 
At Bombay, May 8th, Palmira, Loader, from London; and previous to 27th, Edin- 
burgh, Marshall; Stains Castle, Petrie; Scourfield, Evans, from ditto; Mary, Bibby ; 
and Ranger, ——, from Liverpool. At Madras, May 3d, Mary Hartley, Priestman, 
from Liverpool; 9th General Kyd, Ford; llth, Claudine, Kemp; 26th, Abberton, 
Shuttleworth; 27th, George the Fourth, Drayner; Vansittart, M‘Queen; Aber Ro- 
binson, Scott ; and 28th, Protector, Burtenshaw, from London. At Bengal, Catherine, 
Ross; Hibernia, Gillies; Kyle, Fletcher; Frances, Smith; Tamerlane, M‘Kellar ; 


Tapley, Tapley; and Bengal Packet, ——, from London; Eleanor, Laidmans; Eart 
Powis, ——; and Hope, Cockburn, from Liverpool. At Ceylon, May 26th, Agnes, 


Cummings; and Africa, Skelton, from London. 
Sailed—From Liverpool, Sept. 12th, London, King; and 13th, Mona, Gill, for 
Bengal. 
Saturday Mornino. 
Arrived—Off Dover, Eliza, ——, from Mauritius. At Liverpool, Hindvo, M‘Gill, 
from Bengal. At Mauritius, June 4th, Malay, Welch, from London; and Parland, 
Tait, from Liverpool. At Bombay, Rapid, Head, from Liverpool. At Bengal, April 
10th, Henry Porcher, Hart, from London. 





THE CHRONICLE OF MENDACITY. 
Tue week has produced its specimens of lying, though not of a very 
heinous description. 





On Thursday, the Morning Chronicle put forth as a fact the following 
falsehood— 
‘“* The admission ef the enemy makes the Whig majority 37; and yet the 
Morning Post of yesterday asks how the Government of the country can be 
carried on with so small a numerical advantage ?” 

The “‘enemy” made no such admission, The Morning Post of 
Wednesday observed— 








‘* Those sagacious partisans of Whig-Radical policy, who at the com- 
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mencement of the elections gave out that Tory returns would be curious inci- 
dents, of rare occurrence, and calculated merely to diversify the general scene o 
Ministerial triumph, now admit that, exclusive of the doubtful, Ministers have 
to contend with a minoritity of no less than 310 votes. Their majority, then, 
(putting out of the calculation that sprightly gentleman Mr. James Aber- 
cromby, for whom a dreary renewal of the Speaker’s chair seems to be still in- 
tended,) will amount to37 This is their own anticipation; and a bright 
one it is, no doubt, for a Ministry which insists that it has with it the warmest 
admiration of the Court, and the most undoubted esteem of the nation at large; 
to say nothing of the ‘coal districts,’ and the professors of green-grocery in 
particular.” 

This was the * admission” which the dishonest Chronicle tried to 
palin on the “enemy,” although aware, that so far from the calculation 
of a majority of 37 being adopted by the Post, it was expressly stated to 
be that of the Ministers and ¢heir partisans. 

We received the Leeds Mercury of Saturday last, as usual; but not a 
word did it contain in reply to the distinct charge of falsehood and mis- 
representation made by the Spectator against that journal on the pre- 
vious Saturday. The moral editor had not the honest courage to with- 
draw an accusation which he could not sustain. He made a foul attack 
on the Spectator, which we repelled by disproof ; and yet he leaves his 
ignorant readers in the belief that we had no defence. The Leeds 
Times, however, copied our exposure of the Mercury's calumny, for the 
especial edification of his townsmen. 

The Morning Chronicle has found it inconvenient to notice our de- 
molition of the Examiner's lie of the 3d instant, which lie it carefully 
copied last week. This is the game that these Ministerial hacks keep 


» up—one invents, the other circulates ; but neither can afford to publish 


an ungarbled refutation. 

The Morning Post, thinking it unfair that the Ministerial journals 
should monopolize the trade of misrepresenting, and desirous of keep- 
ing up its character for smartnesg even at the expense of truth, pro- 
duced the following little lie on Monday— 

*¢ My Lord Morpeth and some other sages have repeatedly told us that, under 
the Mulgrave male-Administration, the tranquillity of Ireland has marvellously 
increased. The Ministerial Members in Parliament, and the Miuisterial news- 
papers out of it, have all said the same thing. Such of them, indeed, as have 
attempted to prove the fact, have not been particularly successful ; but this want 
of success was not destined to continue. At length we have proof to our heart’s 
content. The Spectator of Saturday, after reasserting the tranquillity-story, 
thus shapes its Q. E. D. 

* Of this there cannot be any doubt whatever. Independently of the evidence, there would 
be no risk in asserting that such must be the case, 

“Can any thing be more conclusive? But of what? Simply that some 
persons in this country are in the habit of asserting whatever they think they 
an assert ‘ without risk,’ and that such assertions are made ‘ independently of 
the evidence.’”’ 

The original passage in the Spectator stood as follows— 

‘¢ Generally speaking, the condition of Ireland is more hae than it used 
to be under Tory rule. Of this there cannot be any doubt whatever. Inde- 
“oe wiped of the evidence, there would be no risk in asserting that such must 

e the case. A turbulent population is always less turbulent when the execu- 
tive power is in the hands of men whom they have been led to regard as their 
Friends.” 

It suited the Post to leave out the last sentence, which supplied the 
reason for believing that Ireland must be “generally” more tranquil 
now than under Tory Governments, “ independently of the evidence,” — 
the evidence which we more especially had in view being the charges 
of the Irish Judges on the last circuits, which bore testimony to the 
improved condition of the country. 

“ It appears from a Parliamentary return, that the amount expended in 
Commissions of Inquiry, from 1807 to 1836, both years inclusive, is 
1,689,136/. Referring to the return, the Globe says— 

“Our readers will perceive from this document how completely unfounded 
has been the Tory outcry against the Whig Governments for unprecedented 
expenditure in jobbing commissions. The average of the six years ending 1830 
is 73,7351., and that of the six years ending 1836 no more than 73,5741. 
During the latter of these periods, the Liberal Governments have been saddled 
with such relics of their pure predecessors as the Record Commission.” 

Here it is insinuated that the Whigs would have got rid of the 
Record Commission if they could, but that they were saddled with it 
by their Tory predecessors. Is this true? Is not the existing Record 
Commission a Whig job? Was not Lord Broueuam its patron? Is 
not its Secretary his protégé? The cost of the Record Commission 
in 1836 was 19,820/.; of the Charity Commission, 24,4562. Whose 
job (for it is little better than a job) was the Charity Commission, 
whicb has cost, first and last, some hundreds of thousands ? 





The Globe on Monday opened its lucubrations in these words— 

“ Grand colére du Pére Duchesne! The Spectator is ina splendid passion. 

_“ Many things are permitted to a man in a passion; but vilifying the Globe 
without reply is not one of them.” ; 

Notwithstanding this Pistol-like bravado, the “ reply” proved tame 
enough. The Globe betrayed a painful conviction that there had been 
no * passion ” in the case, but on the contrary, sufficient coolness to teach 
it the prudence of very cautious fencing. ‘The thing wanted, however, 
was a smart introduction for the leader, no matter whether the predi- 
cate were true or false. 

The Globe says it wrote from memory last week when it indited 
this— 

“© The Spectator weckly repeats how unprecedented it is that at the com- 
mencement of a new and popular reign, &c. the party in power should not have 
reinforced their majority by hundreds, instead of remaining, to say the best, 
stationary.” 

Being put to the proof, it quotes from the Spectator of the 26th 
August— 

“It is a small matter whether the majority is under twenty or under forty. 
Mnstead of reckoning it by units, it ought tobe by hundreds. These two things 
at least are undisputed—tirst, that Lord Melbourne has lost some votes, be they 
more or fewer, by the dissolution, which was expected to strengthen him: 
secondly, that such an occurrence, at the commencement too of a new and 
popular reign, is altogether unprecedented.” 





EES - : en, 
And suggests that it made no “serious misrepresentation of such pas 
sages as the above” by its “ manner of giving their substance.” -— 

We did not say that the misrepresentation was “ serious ”»—we called 
it a “little fib,” in contradistinction to the Examiner's lies of greater 
enormity. But, though “little,” it was characteristic of the Globe 
of its tricky habit of changing the terms of a proposition, for the pur. 
pose either of complicating the subject or of smuggling some advantage 
and providing loopholes to escape by. We shall now anatomize the 
** little fib,” to teach the uninitiated with what grains of allowance it is 
necessary to read the Globe. , 

First, the ‘ weekly repeats ” dwindles down to one instance, such as 
it is—for we never spoke in any way of a majority of hundreds, except 
on the 26th August, when, in “balancing the election accounts,” we 
had occasion to notice the extreme minuteness of the matter in dis. 
pute—a dozen of Doubtful Members. (The Globe suppresses this 
part of the context, necessary fer ascertaining the bearing of the remark, ) 

Second, it will be seen that we did not say the majority should haya 
been ‘reinforced ”—which means increased or added to—by hundreds, 

Third, we did not say that it “remained stationary,” but that it had 
been diminished—“ Lord Melbourne has lost some votes by the disso- 
lution.” (This avoidance of an unpleasant truth is one of the grand 
strokes in the Giobe’s tactics. ) 

Fourth, we did not make the singularity of the loss turn upon the 
* new and popular reign”—which the Globe’s adumbration does—but 
upon the “ dissolution which was eapected to strengthen” the Minister ; 
‘at the commencement too of a new and popular reign” is brought in 
only as an accessory. 

So inveterate is the habit of indirectness in the Globe, that it is at. 
tempted to insinuate untruth in “ such passages” as the following— 

‘* We leave our readers to judge whether we made any serious misrepre- 
sentation (we wrote from memory) of such passages as the above by our man- 
ner of giving their substance.” 

There was but one passage; the insinuation is that there were 
several. 

*¢ We said something on a former occasion of the alleged unprecedented occur. 
rence of a majority not overwhelming, at the commencement of a new and 
popularreign. Why the commencement of a Reform reign is ‘an occurrence 
altogether unprecedented.’ ” 

Here, even in the transition from one line to another, the terms are 
changed—“ Reform” being substituted for “new and popular. ” 

Naturalists dissect butterflies for the benefit of science: we have 
dissected a “little fib,” not for its intrinsic importance, but to eluci- 
date the craft. Doubtless we could seldom fail in finding larger speci« 
mens, though perhaps not so curious, in the same ample collection, 

Two months ago,* ina short article, of very slight pretension and 
as little seriousness, we used the expression ‘ impracticable men of prin- 
ciple at the extremities of the Liberal and Tory camps: ” the gloss of 
the Globe on these words of banter is, that the Spectator limits the 
ascription of “principle” to men of “extreme” politics— Ultra- Radi- 
cals and Ultra- Tories (!)—and refuses it to all others ; and, because we 
never took the trouble to expose the absurdity or contradict the false- 
hood, the honest journalist has gone on repeating the lie about twice a 
week ever since. That is the moderate use he makes of his boasted 
advantage of six publishing-days for the Spectator’s one. 

* Spectator, 8th July 1837; art. “ Sir Robert Peel Sick and Sly.” The passage in 
question alluded to one of the many rumours of coalition, 





FAILURE OF THE REFORM ACT. 


AN earnestly written and elaborate communication on the failure of the 
Reform Act, and the necessity of the Ballot, appeared in the Morning 
Chronicle yesterday. It was from a correspondent; and nothing com- 
parable to it in force or truth has been put forth in the shape of an 
original article in the Chronicle for many a long day. The writer, 
though disapproving in some respects of Mr. Roxrsucx's manner of 
advocating his opinion, regrets, in common with every real Reformer, 
the absence of that gentleman from the House of Commons, and in the 
main adopts his view of what should be the policy of an Administra- 
tion that looks to the Liberals for support. He sums up the advan- 
tages under which the Ministers entered on the late election struggle; 
and does not shrink from the admission that they were nevertheless 
defeated, and that the danger of a resumption of office by the Tories is 
imminent— 

‘‘ Mounted on a step nearer to the top, (and so near !) the Tories will beard 
the occupants of the platform, shouting ‘Reaction!’ and assuming, with in 
sulting confidence, that they are the true representation of the nation’s opinion 
and will, the machinations of O’Connell and the Popish priests being the sole 
cause that they are not the actual majority; which, in a mood of mixed glee 
and fury, they are looking forward to the attainment of, by occasional vacancies, 
the rejection of some of the Whig Members, in consequence of petitions against 
which they cannot afford the frightful cost of defending their seats, and the 
decisions on scrutinized cases by Tory Election Committees, like those of the 
last Parliament. ‘ 

“‘ Such, Mr. Editor, is the Parliament which, according to all present like- 
lihood, is to be fighting on through wasted wecks and months of another 
session, while the national business, except that of voting the Supplies, re- 
mains in a state of arrest, and while all thut care for the progress of Liberal 
policy are indignant, disgusted, and all but desponding.” 

Such a Parliament having been elected under the Reform Act, what 
other conclusion can be arrived at, than that which is thus stated by the 
Chronicle's correspondent ? 

“That bill has notoriously been, to a very large extent, a wretched failure. 
‘A final measure,’ forsooth! ‘The first triumphant exultation about it has long 
since passed away. The boasting of it, as our second Magna Charta, has gra- 
dually come to be heard seldomer and fainter. All who rejoiced in it are dis- 
appointed, and to many of them it has been a cause of bitter vexation. And, 
without some new and strong remedial provision, it will become progressively 
less and less available for its professed object. For the determination to 
render it null and yoid, working with a most comprehensive array of devices, 
machinery, management, and resources, has progressively b2:ome more sys 
tematic, confident, and successful. We saw an alarming fail ire of, the bill in 
the election under Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry. Thislaste’ect on, with so many 
circumstances in favour of a different result, has comple ed t ie evidence of 118 
inefficacy. Let another dissolution be hazarded!—with th: consummate oF 
ganization, the desperate ardour, and the yet unconsumed weulth of the ariste 
cracy in readiness to meet the trial; and when the appctit: for bribes will be 
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racious for what it has so recently fed on ; when timidity, that 
re, will feel that, degraded already, it can sink no lower by 
and when the resolutely honest, but in a certain sense depend- 
nen, who have suffered before in reward of their integrity, will be in 
pe of losing their fortitude at the prospect of aggravated injuries. 
ted 


What will the Government do ?— : 
¢: Will the Ministry, and a large proportion of their supporters in ae 
+}] persist in maintaining the present condition of the elective{franchise, sub- 
set || the perverting and destroying agency which glares around them, and 
i ‘bh ’ as a consequence, renders them impotent to accomplish the national 
= adenctor they profess to desire? To talk any longer of laws—laws against 
—— and the other profligate interferences—is worse than nonsense, it is in- 
- soa nonsense. ‘There are already penal laws, as stringent as multiplied 
a sould make them, against such doings, heaped thick and manifold in the 
er cae : and who, in these late elections, cared a chaff for them, or needed 
> since not one violation of them in a thousand ever is or can be brought 


a eel 
put the more vo 
has yielded befo 
yielding again ; 


statut 
to care, tion 2” 
o conviction ; 

Of the main argument for and against the Ballot— 

« The opposer of the Ballot has to maintain—for in a choice of om 
youst choose the less—that there is a less amount of what tie be repro bates 
and deplored on the other side. Look, then, at that other ; whic 1 is Lact ag 
look at the exhibition presented within the last two months. A mu —_ e - 
citizens, steeped in the basest venality, sedulously and practically taught = 
urged by their superiors to make a traffic of what belongs to conscientious ¢ uty 
a Jesson which will go in its effects much beyond one subject and occasion— 
a conscious violation by both the payer and receiver of the wages of corruption 
of what is known to be not only the law, but a just and excellent law. Hence 

a system of disguise and clandestine management,—that very secrecy, observ e, 
which is so loudly denounced in the case of the Ballot ; the difference being, 
that in one case it would be for the protection of honesty, in the other it 
is for the impunity of roguery. These corrupt largesses, setting afloat all 
the coarse vices of the population, in every shape of intemperance and pro- 
fligacy, as an ovation for the virtuous patriot who is going to assist in the 
enacting of laws to preserve the good order of the community. Many 
thousands and tens of thousands compelled, under dread of consequences, to 
vote contrary to their judgment, and many even to their promises, by landlords, 
wealthy customers, magistrates, and clerical dictators or syeophants (most likely 
they are both); some of these personages taking positions on the hustings to 
see that their slaves be obedient ; and, perhaps, complacently looking on while 
gangs of hired ruffians are plying their bludgeons on the heads of the voters in 
an opposite interest, or volunteer blackguards of a better class are forcing 
their way on horseback to trample on the crowd. : A great number, possessed 
of the franchise, consulting their safety by not voting at all; many others who 
would he glad to do so if permitted; and many declining the franchise as a 
badge of servitude. And then the account, an ample one if it could be taken 
in its whole extent, of the men resolutely honest, but far from independent, in 
the ordinary sense of the word, who, voting conscientiously at whatever cost, 
find in consequence the need of very strong faith in the maxim that ‘ virtue is 
its own reward.’ To this meritorious portion of the constituency, men such as 
every political institution should be especially favourable to, the Reform Bill 
has been a visitation of persecution and disaster. I need not, in addition, ad- 
vert again to that harassment and intolerable expense of petitions and scrutinies, 
now proclaimed as the scheme of desperate war by the Anti-Reformers, great 
and small, as a severely revengeful infliction, even if failing of its specific 
object.” 

Look at the upshot— ; 

“The result of a mode of election subject to these flagrant perversions, true 
to the iniquity of the process, is a spurious representation of the people, in a 
House of Commons where we are now, in all probability, doomed to see the 
Liberal policy rather struggling to maintain a precarious existence than ye. 
to victory. But, let the worst auguries be verified or exceeded—let the Libera 
policy be ever so effectually obstructed and baffled—those Reformers will have 
no right to complain, who, in sight of all these abominations and this corre- 
sponding result of the one mode of election, have pronounced against the other, 
which would put an end to the greatest part of them, and return a House of 
Commons beyond all comparison more truly representative of the national mind. 
They prefer the system which they see cannot give a powerfully reforming Le- 
gislature. Let them silently acquiesce in the consequences. For my part, I 
shall hear any murmurs or lamentations from them with contempt. } 

The earnest Reformers of the middle classes are in a state of bitter 
disappointment, for to them the bill has been one of pains and 

enalties— ; 

“ And when they see the Government, as if heedless of any such considera- 
tion, persisting to oppose the only conceivable provision for the protection of 
conscientious voting, and for giving effect, as far as possible, to the professed de- 
sign and principle of the bill, they feel, but regret to feel, their warm good-will 
to that Ministry cooling down, and its call on the people for zealous exertion 
to be any thing rather than a generous requirement. They are beginning to 
say, how is it worth our sacrificing ourselves to support a government who 
refuse to protect us against some of the grossest wrongs in doing so; wrongs 
endured under the insolent triumph of those who inflict them, and the 
coarse contempt of the other class who are enjoying the venal rewards of vio- 
lating their moral principles, or having none to maintain ? Why, especially, 
these exertions, when the exposed condition in which, by the will of the Go- 
vernment, they are to be made at this cost, condemns them at the same time to 
be thrown away ; since they are unavailing to secure an election though the real 
mind of a majority of the constituency were certainly with us? Why, 
again, when, as the effect of all this, the Government appear in league 
with their mortal enemies to deny themselves a Parliament which would give 
them a most preponderating power for the prosecution of a Liberal policy? If 
they are withheld by some unexplained, unavowed interests or obligations, let 
them at least be aware, that their adherence to those interests cannot now be 
taken to imply less than their consent and their will to stand in office, destitute 
of the power to carry vigorously forward the great national improvements for 
the sake of which alone they are by the people preferred to their opponents. 
Their frank support given at last to the protective measure, though not made 
formally a government measure, and though not carried in the first instance, 
Would greatly conduce to retain, and even to recover, the popular attachment, 
which there are too evident signs they are in danger of losing.” 

Reader, it is not the Radical Spectator which has said all this, true 
though it be, and a stinging rebuke of the “ Reform” Ministry; but a 
writer of whom the Whig Morning Chronicle says, that “no man has 
better opportunities of knowing the sentiments of the middle classes in 
many parts of the country,” and that he is the same person to whom, 
under the signature of “A Quiet Looker-on,” the readers of the 
Chronicle have been more than once indebted “ for essays on the same 
question, and others of deep pclitical interest, characterized by the grasp 
of mind and fairness of argument for which this writer’s productions 
are so eminently distinguished.” The Chronicle must take care, or the 
oa Mr. O’ConnE tt and the witty Examiner will call hima Tory- 

adical, 





TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TWOPENNY POST. 


Tue Ninth Report of the Commissioners of Post-office Inquiry is 
full of curious information on a department in the good or bad 
conduct of which more persons are perhaps directly interested than 
in that of any other connected with the Government. How much 
may depend upon the quick and safe delivery of aletter! Ifthe 
correspondence which passes through the Twopenny Post for one 
day could be published, some notion would be obtained of the 
vast importance of speedy and safe communication by the Metro- 
politan Post, and of the anxiety, inconvenience, and loss arising 
from want of despatch and punctuality. Let any person, however, 
think how often he has himself said on receiving a “ twopenny ”"— 
“If I could only have had this letter an hour sooner, what a world 
of annoyance I should have escaped!” or “If that letter had 
not been lost, all this trouble would have been spared:” let him 
imagine how numerous are the daily chances of similar mischief 
from the same cause to others in this vast metropolis ; and then he 
will probably come to the conclusion, that the policy which has 
made the Post-office a department of revenue, rather than one for 
the accommodation of the public, is most erroneous. 

Few persons are aware of the amount of the Twopenny Post 
correspondence, even under the present expensive and defective 
regulations. Jt appears from a table in the Report, that the 
“ number of letters collected from each Town Receiving-house of 
the Twopenny Post department for four weeks” was 841,674. Of 
these there were “ posted” at Charing Cross, 18,119; Oxford 
Street, 23,363; the Strand, 29,322; Cornhill, 59,519. So the good 
people in the City are the most interested in a change of system. 
The number of missing letters in the years ending 5th April 
1835, 1836, and 1837, were respectively 3,282, 2,358, and 2,882; 
the number recovered, only 35, 37, and 52. Of the missing letters, 
339 are stated to have contained money amounting to 6,173/.; 
and of this sum 3,839/. was recovered. Mr. Ronsert Suita, Su- 
perintending President of the department, admitted that there 
were many losses. He gave the following evidence on this subject 
to the Commissioners. 

‘Is there a great loss of letters in the twopenny-post department ?—I am 
sorry to say there are many losses; and I fear there will always be while bank- 
notes pass through the office in the manner they do. 

‘Do you think, if you had more space in the office, that might be pre- 
vented ?—I do not. Above 1,000 persons belong to this establishment; the 
regular letter-carriers, supernumeraries, and auxiliary carriers, are about 530; 
we employ many auxiliaries in the country, paying them a small rate of wages, 
according to the duty they perform; we do not take bond in that case, for the 
regular carrier of the district is responsible. So long as letters of value pass 
through the post, without being delivered in charge, and there are so many 
persons employed, I fear there will be always a temptation. 

“* Are large sums frequently transmitted through the Twopenny Post ?—No, 
not large sums ; sometimes there may be 50/. or 100J. ina letter; but mostly 
much smaller sums. 

‘ Where have the frauds generally been? among the sorters, or among the 
carriers ?—'The duties are so connected, that it is entirely conjecture. There has 
been recently a case at Camberwell, where I have little doubt the depredation 
has been committed by one of the letter-carriers. Ihave been able to fix that the 
letter was sent there; it was a General Post letter. A check has been kept of 
the addresses of all double letters going to that place, and one of them has not 
been delivered. There are five letter-carriers in that district: there has been 
great inquiry, and the letter-carriers’ houses have been searched, and the in- 
vestigation is still going on. It is desirable that the public should have every 
security for their letters.” 

It is at present a “ mere tempting of Providence” to send cash 
through the Twopenny Post. 

There is an account of the gross and net revenue of the Two- 
penny Post for the last thirty-seven years, which of itself offers @ 
priort evidence of the mismanagement of the department. No- 
body doubts that during the last ten years there has been a great 
increase in the population and trade of the metropolis, and at least 
an equal increase in the number of people who can write: yet we 
find, that while the gross receipts, which indicate the number of 
letters posted, were 117,368/. in 1826, in 1836 they were only 
112,924. If it be said that 1826 was a year of unusual com- 
mercial activity, (though the same may be said of 1836,) we refer to 
1830, and find that the amount received was 115,7502., or 30002. 
more than in 1836. We do not believe that fewer letters were written 
in the latter than the former period, but that more were smuggled, 
On this point Mr. W attace, the Member for Greenock, whose ex- 
ertions in the work of Post-oflice improvement have been fre- 
quently noticed iu this journal, gave the following evidence— 

* Tam inclined to think, from the information I have received, that the 
sending of letters by the omnibuses and coaches and persons coming by them 
prevails to an extent of which the public in general is not aware. There is 
one strong fact which I think I may say I have ascertained with regard to the 
use of the Post-oflice in reference to cheap postages aud the smuggling of 
letters, which I was not aware of when I formerly cave my evidence here. It 
occurred to me to inquire to what extent soldiers and sailors availed themselves 
of their privilege of having their letters franked by their commanding officers; 
and I have found that they do avail themselves to'a great extent, and most be- 
neficially for the comfort and good conduct of the men, as well as being very 
much recommended by those commanding officers who take an interest in the 
moral conduct of their regiments. Many young men, when they join their 
Tegunents, cannot write at all almost, or but indiiferently ; but, finding they 
can keep up a correspondence with their families and relations, and their former 
companions, they teach one another, and learn to write. It becomes an object 
to acquire a good hand; and in this way epistolary communications from regi« 
ments are very extensive indeed, by means of letters franked by their coms 
manding-ofticers ; and the best men, if I am rightly informed, are those who 
have the widest correspondence. I have inquired of those officers who seem to 
have at heart the good management and the mild treatment of their men, to 











what particular subjects or objects, so far as they can discover, their corre= 
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spondence relates; and I find that, for instance, on a regiment being removed 
from one quarter to another, the correspondence at first chiefly turns towards 
the acquaintance they have formed and those at the quarter they have left; Lut 
that this soon abates, and by and by dies away nearly altogether; and that their 
family, and friends, and early companions, are those with whom it may be said 
they chiefly or almost entirely correspond. This I consider to be a very strong 
proof, and, perhaps, the only practical proof we can give, of the advantages of 
eheapening generally the rates of postages in the first place, and to look also to 
the effect of this on smuggling letters, even when the postage is apparently of 
small amount; for, so far as I understand, soldiers never think of sending 
letters by private opportunities.” 

Mr. Wat acs is surprised at the submission of the inhabitants 
of the Metropolis to the heavy postage charges— 

“* With regard to the charge of twopence and threepence for letters in and 
round London, it has always been my astonishment that no objection has been 
made to this sum by the immense multitude it affects, in and around this me- 
ou oem to that charge, seeing that the same law applies all over the country, 
and that the same weight may be carried for a penny in every town and district 
of the country that may be carried here for twopence ; and, knowing from in- 
formation which cannot at all be doubted, and from maps I have now before 
me, that the distance which letters are carried by penny posts exceeds by much 
in the country the range allowed around London, I confess my astonishment 
has been great at the continuance of the system. This has been an additional 
reason with me for believing that the revenue would benefit largely in place of 
sorféring by a very low rate of postage; and if there were a discriminating charge 
made between letters, properly so called, and parcels of two descriptions of 
weight.” 

These observations of the Member for Greenock lead us to the 

rand objection of the Post-office people to the plan of Mr. Hitt,— 
4 J peop P 
that the number of letters at the reduced postage of a penny 
would not compensate for the loss of revenue, or any thing near it. 
In the first place, we shall quote the evidence of Mr. Superin- 
tendent Situ to prove that the amount of loss from the adoption 
of the plan is beneath notice when compared with the recompense 
held out. Mr. Smirx calculates that the additional charge will 


be 34,739/.; and adds— 

“ To meet this expense, it will require the circulation of 8,337,360 stamped 
penny-covers in the year. I calculate that the revenue produced from letter, 
delivered within the three-mile circle, on which the rate of 2d. is chargeds 
amounts to nearly 70,0007. per annum; but, as I am most anxious not to 
exaggerate in my calculations, I will take it at 60,0002. Supposing this rate 
to be reduced to Id., it will diminish it one-half, making the sum 30,000/. 
To make up for this reduction, it will require an increased circulation of 
7,200,000/. penny stamped covers annually: this, added to the number neces- 
sary to pay the expenses of the establishment, will make a total of 15,537,360 : 
so that, only to cover the expense and meet the reduction, there must be a 
larger circulation of letters in the} year, within the three-mile circle only, than 
ate now collected from all parts of the Twopenny and Threepenny Post 
limits ; which, according to the last return, amounted to 13,589,925/.” 

These millions are formidable only on paper, and in the brain 
of a Post-office clerk. Let us turn to another part of Mr. 
Sautu’s evidence, given by him with a view to create an impres- 
sion contrary to that whieh it really conveys to unprejudiced minds, 
and we shall see how an alteration of price acts upon the Two- 
penny Post circulation. In the year 1801, the revenue was 
38,4227, Now, says Mr. Smira, 

‘* In the same year postage was advanced from Jd. to 2d. on letters passing 
from one part of London to another; and the result was, that the following 
year the gross revenue was 54,893/., showing an increase of 16,4712. ; so that 
i would appear the circulation had not suffered much from the increased tax.” 

The circulation, we are told, had not suffered much. Let us 
see. If it had not suffered at all, of course it would have been 
doubled by the advance of the charge from a penny to twopence; 


and would then have been . .. . « « « + £76,844 
But itwasonly ... . « «© « «© «© « « 54,893 
£21,951 


This sum of 21,951/., supposing the postage of a letter to be 
twopence, represents 2,585,120 letters. Only a diminution of two 
millions and a half of letters in one year occasioned by the addi- 
tional penny! We presume to think that the circulation did 
suffer very much from the increased tax: and this fact would en- 
courage us to hope for an immense increase of correspondence 
simply from a diminution of charge; but if the plan of Mr. 
Hitt were adopted, the convenience to the public in other ways 
would be so great, that we have no doubt the deficiency of revenue 
would be very trifling. But even supposing it went to the full 
axtent dreaded by Mr. Smit, surely the money would be well 
laid out in obtaining so large a benefit. 

There are some other points in the Report which deserve more 
attention than they have hitherto received, and we shall return to 


the subject. 


SIR WILMOT HORTON AND THE GOVERNMENT 
OF CEYLON. 


Sir Witmor Horton is not just the mirror of Colonial Go- 
vernors, but he is one of our best. He is busy, bustling, and 
well-intentioned. He is generally anxious to be right when he 
knows the way,—which, however, is far enough from being 
generally the case. He is not, at the same time, the man to “ do 
good by stealth and blush to find it fame"—the man to hide his 
little taper under a bushel. On the contrary, he courts noto- 
viety; has a local gazette, in which he indites “ leading articles,” 
while under the auspices of the Courier and the Chronicle his great 
@eeds are published to the English nation; the first of these 
journals modestly suggesting on his behalf, that when such deeds 
as those of-Sir Witmor are accomplished, “ it may well deserve 





their. tropical-servants who are thus exerting their energies for the 


7,0002. a year to the Governor, and the distribution of the better 
part of 330,000/. a year in salaries and pensions to the civil officers 
under him, quite encouragement enough for exertion in the Case 
of the “tropical servants” in question. 

The document which is brought forward as the ground for 

special encouragement to the “tropical servants,” is a statement 
of the receipts and expenditure of Ceylon for the year endin 
January 1837 ;—quite unintelligible to the uninitiated, but let as 
examine a few of the particulars. The revenue and receipts are 
made to exceed 406,000/., while the expenditure is little more 
than 331,000/.; leaving a balance exceeding 75,0002. So muh 
for the body of the account; but in a note we find the 
balance in favour of the colony reduced to 15,0007. The revyc« 
nue above given is, by the way, nearly 75,0002. less than it was 
made to appear four years ago, according to a Parliamentary 
paper published in 1835. But the most striking and extraor- 
dinary circumstance connected with this well-puffed document, is 
the fact that the Military charges are wholly omitted. The part 
of Hamlet, ay, and of Ophelia and the Queen of Denmark too, are 
left out by especial desire, and perhaps by peremptory order of the 
local administration ; which is exactly the same thing as if the whole 
Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Deadweight charges were omitted 
in a statement of the Imperial expenditure, and left to shift for 
themselves. The Military and Naval expenditure of Ceylon, (and 
we hear of no decrease since,) were for 1833, according to Parlia- 
mentary statement, in round numbers 130,000/.; so that, according 
to this, instead of a surplus revenue of 75,000/. or 15,000/., there is 
a surplus of expenditure equal to from 55,000/. to 115,000/. But 
the Parliamentary statement given of the military expenditure is 
far short of the actual amount; the proportion of the General Staff, 
of the Recruiting establishment, and of the Deadweight, being 
wholly omitted. The Naval expenditure is still more imperfect; 
the proportion of the Home charges, of the Deadweight, and of the 
Indian squadron being left out; and, in fact, all that is included 
being some 2,000/. for a little local peddling. To the Military, 
Naval, and Ordnance charges as they are given in the official paper, 
amounting to about 15,000/., ought to be added the omitted 
charges. The proportion of Ceylon, on an estimate of them 
which we have made, but which it is unnecessary to detail, 
amounts to about 200,000/.; which will make the actual expen- 
diture for Army, Ordnance, and Navy, 330,0002. 
Thus, then, instead of the colony of Ceylon paying its own ex- 
penses, and leaving a balance of 15,000/. over, it costs the British 
people, besides the evil of civil and military patronage, three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand a year; or, giving credit to Sir Roserr 
Witmor Horton for 15,000/.—(equal to about twice the amount 
of his own salary)—315,0007. We guess the worthy Baronet 
must work hard pending the short remainder of his administra- 
tion to balance this formidable item; and that even doing so, he 
will in all human probability leave some gleanings of retrench- 
ment for his successor, Mr. Stuart Macxenziz. The truth is, 
that the colony of Ceylon has within the last five years prospered 
considerably. In the prosperity which has attended it, Sir Wr1- 
mot Horron’s active and intelligent administration, so far sur- 
passing that of all his predecessors, has had some, but by no means 
the largest share. The Government of this country, on the advice 
of the Crown Commissioners, and not Sir Witmor Horton, 
abolished the odious cinnamon monopoly. For the last four years 
the Indian trade generally has been free; and Ceylon, in common 
with the rest of the British dominions, has benefited largely by 
this freedom. The high price of West India coffee, in which there 
had been a virtual monopoly, encouraged the growth of coffee in 
Ceylon; and when, two years ago, it was admitted on an equality 
of duty, this proved such a further encouragement, that we be- 
lieve at the present moment near one-fourth part of all the coffee 
consumed in England is the produce of Ceylon, for which it hap- 
pens to be naturally well adapted. 

Having performed justice to Sir Winmor Horton for what 
he has done, we now beg leave to put a few questions to him, 
touching some matters which we shrewdly suspect he has left 
undone. Has he yet abolished what he imposed, a local duty of 
3s. per pound on cinnamon of every quality, whether the same 
be worth 2d. or 6d. per pound; and which, together with 6d. 
levied in this country, is equal to a tax on the average value 
of the whole produce of Ceylon of 1,400 per cent., or four- 
teen times the natural value—an impost that is almost as blight- 
ing as the old monopoly? Has he abolished the salt monopoly; 
which is cqual to a capitation-tax of four shillings upon every 
head of a family of the poorest population of British India, and 
which yields a tithe of his entire revenue? Has he abolished the 
monopoly of the fisheries of the island,—we do not mean of the 
pearl-oysters,* but of common culinary fish, which brings into the 
treasury 7,000/.a year; which in its very essence is one of the 
most oppressive and odious imposts that a poor peasantry. of 
fishermen and fish-eaters was ever subjected to, and the ignominy 
of which, we believe, among nations ancient or modern, Oriental 
or European, belongs exclusively to the Colonial Administra 
tion of Ceylon? Has he abolished a tax on law proceedings, 


* The pearl fishery brings 40,000/. a year, or nearly one-eighth of the whole; 
and for this branch of the revenue, which is pretty much the same under all Go- 
veroments, Sir WinmMot Horton has less merit than the oysters. The whole 
civil charges of the thirteen United States of America, when they were colonies 
and contained two millions of inhabitants, were short of 65,0001. a year ; whic 

is little more than one-fifth part of the civil charges of Ceylon with half. the 
number of inhabitants. If the colonists. had had a pearl fishery like that of 





public weal.” Illiberal and ill-informed persons think a salary of }. 


Ceylon; the oyéters would have paid nearly-two-thirds of the whole charges: 
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(sometimes called a tax on justice.) which, proh pudor! 
prings into a British treasury a clear sum of 10,000/. a year? 
When we hear that all this, or one half of it has been done, we 
shall be disposed to regard Sir Witmor Horron and the rest 
of the “ tropical servants ” as more entitled to public encourage- 
ment than they seem to be by the financial showing of the worthy 
Governor. Werecommend, in the mean while, to the considera- 
tion of the Colonial Office, that, including costs of collection and 
incidents of monopolies, the people of Ceylon are taxed more 
highly, and in far more pernicious forms, than the people of Ire- 
Jand,—namely, at the rate of 10s. a head; and that they are poor 
and semi-barbarous, without arts, manufactures, or commerce. 





TREATMENT OF THE ABORIGINAL INHABI- 
TANTS OF BRITISH SETTLEMENTS. 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON ABORIGINES, WITH THE 
MINUTES OF EVIDENCE, APPENDIX, AND INDEX. 
[Ordered ly the House of Commons to be printed, 26th June 1837.) 


Sm Joun Watsu has coolly stated, that Crown Commissions, being 
more ductile, are better instruments of legislation and government than 
Parliamentary Committees. Ministers, says he, can manage the one 
at their pleasure, the other class may be troublesome. A wise politi- 
cian would have drawn other conclusions from the somewhat extensive 
experience this country has had of both. But Sir Joun Watsu is 
not very wise, or it would not have escaped him, that without neglect- 
ing the hint about ductility in some Commissioners, Ministers have 
also contrived, upon occasion, to moderate even the ruder humour of 
Committees of Parliament. This is forcibly shown in the Report of 
one before us; in which much that is good is sadly marred, by its deter- 
mination, at all hazards, to excuse official inefficiency at the expense 
of the barbarous tribes. Now, however men differ about the merits 
of our Colonial Government in what exclusively concerns White 
people, the agreement of all parties is remarkable, that the Coloured 
Aborigines have been sacrificed to supposed Colonial interests. In 
this case, the Colonial Office in Downing Street has notoriously failed 
to elevate or to proteet those Aborigines. Whether from incapacity, 
from want of sympathy, from ignorance, or from worse causes, the 
fact is indisputable, that the powers vested in that office on this head 
have not been successfully exercised. 

Therefore, during three sessions, a Committee of the House of 
Commons has inquired extensively, although far from completely, into 
the subject. The evidence collected in this inquiry fills nearly a 
thousand folio pages; and Parliament has printed, concurrently with 
this inquest, a large mass of docuinents illustrating the evidence, aud 
quite as valuable as it is. Except the great omission of Ceylon and 

aie A - 

the Bhils of India, with several other barbarous people, whose present 
condition ought to be comprehended in such an inquiry in order to do 
it justice, all the multitudinous tribes of uncivilized men connected 
with us have on this occasion been brought under review with more or 
less accuracy. 

With such materials, it is ground of deep regret and some reproach, 
that the Committee should not have produced a better Report. The 
good parts of what they have produced may be summed up in a few 
words; its omissions, and its sins of commission, may be as briefly 
pointed out. 

After an_able historical abridgment of a large portion of the evi- 
dence, the Committee airives at the following 

*€ CONCLUSION. 

“Your Committee cannot recapitulate the evils which have been the result of 
the intercouse between civilized and barbarous nations, more truly than in the 
summary contained in the interrogation and responses of the Secretaries of the 
three Missionary Societies most conversant with the subject, and to which we 
have already referred. 

_ £329. To Mr. Coates.] Is it your opinion that Europeans coming into contact with na- 
tive inhabitants of our settlements tends, with the exception of cases in which missions 
are established, to deteriorate the morals of the natives ; to introduce European vices ; to 
Spread among them new aud dangerous diseases ; to accustom them tothe use of ardent 
spirits; to the use of European arms aud instruments of destruction ; to the seduction 
of native females; to the decrease of the native population; and to prevent the spread 
of civilization, education, commerce, and Christianity ? and that the effect of European 
intercourse has been, upon the whole, a calamity on the heathen and savage nations. 
Tn the first place, is it your opinion that European contact with native inhabitants, 
aways excepting the cases in which missions have heen established, tends to deterio- 
Tate the morals of the nat'ves?— Yes. 

4330, To Mr. Beecham.) Do you concur in that opinion ?—Yes. 

bog he Mr. —_) Do you concur in that opinion ?—Certainly. 

4332. Does it tend to introduce European vices ?—Mr. Coates.) Yes.—Mr 1 
Yes.— Mr. Ellis. Yes. ' ; eiidininaiittans 

333. Does it tend to spread among them uew and dangerous diseases ?—Mr. Coates.) 
; s ‘ and da os ?-—Mr, Coates. 
s—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.—Mr. Ellis.) Yes, ie a 
4334. Does it tend to accustom them to the use of ardent spirits ?—Mr. Coates.) Yes. 
~Mr. Beecham] Yes.—Mr. Ellis] Yes. : 

Y 4335. And to the use of European arms and instruments of destruction 2—Mr. Cvates.) 
€3; but might Tadd a word which would go rather to express. a doubt whether the ultimate 

result of that be injurious to the savage nations? but that it has the tendency suggested in 
the question, IT have no doubt.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.--Mr. Ellis.) Yes. 

4356. ‘To the seduction of native females?—Mr. Coates.) Yes.—Mr. Beecham] Yes. 
—Mr. Eliis.] Yes. : 

el. lo the decrease of population? — Mr. Cvates.) Yes.—Mr. Beacham.] Yes.— 

Mr. £ilis.} Yes. - ; 
4333. Does it tend to impede that civilization which, if Eur: 

‘ it M ede diz ch, Suropeans properly conducted 
themselves, might be introduced ?—Mr. Coates.) Cextainly.—Mr. Beetham Wie — Mr. 
vied T have no doubt that it does. 

wie, The same as to education ?—Mr. Cvates.] Certainly —Mr. Beecham.] Yes.— 
prong! Certainly. | j 

0. ‘Lhe same as to commerce? —M J] ainly.— q { 

Nr. Elis} You ce r. Coates.) Certtainly.—Mr. Beecham.) Yes.— 
on Is it your opinion that it tends to prevent the spread of the Christian Gospel ? 
gre Most assuredly. —Mr, Beecham.) Yes.—Mr. Eilis.] Yes. 

PR Is it generally your opiuion that the effect of European intercourse, saving where 

ae have been established, has been, upon the whole, hitherto a calamity upon the 
eee and savage nations whom we have visited ?—Mr. Coates.) That [ have no doubt 

4343, peo eecham.| Yes, generally.—Mr. Ellis.) Generally | should think it has 
hasit 3. As far as you know, in instances of contention between Europeans and natives, 
oS A generally happened that the Europeans were in fault ?—Mr. Coates.) Universally, 
thee ae I have Information on the subject.—Mr. Beecham.] Yes.— Mr. Ellis.) | have 

ze te t with an instance in which, when investigated, it has not been found that the 

Segression was upon the part of the Europeans. 

I wigiaines have, we conceive, been clearly proved in the evidence of 
ailing Wwe have given an abstract; and we have also seen the effects of con- 

2 conduct, and of Christian instruction. One of the two systems we 
must have, to-preserve our own security and the peace of our-colonial borders ; 

















either an overwhelming military force, with all its attendant expenses, or a line 
of temperate conduct and of justice towards our neighbours. 

‘¢¢ The main point which I would have in view,’ said a witness before your 
Committee, ‘ would be trade, commerce, peace, and civilization. The other 
alternative is extermination ; for you can stop nowhere; you must go on; you 
may have a short respite when you have driven panic into the people, but you 
must come back to the same thing until you have shot the Jast man.’ From 
all the bulky evidence before us, we can come to no other conclusion ; and, con. 
sidering the power and the mighty resources of the British nation, we must be- 
lieve that the choice rests with ourselves. 

“ Great Britain has, in former times, countenanced evils of great magnitude— 
slavery and tke slave-trade: but for these she has made some atonement ; for 
the latter, by abandoning the traffic; for the former, by the sacrifice of twenty 
millions of money. But for these offences there was this apology—they were 
evils of an ancient date, a kind of prescription might be pleaded for them ; and 
great interests were entwined with them. 

‘“* An evil remains, very similar in character, and not altogether unfit to be 
compared with them in the amount of misery it produces. The oppression of 
the natives of barbarous countries is a practice which pleads no claim to in- 
dulgence ; it is an evil of comparatively recent origin, imperceptible and un- 
allowed in its growth; it never has had even the colour of sanction from the 
Legislature of this country ; no vested rights are associated with it; and we 
have not the poor excuse that it contributes to any interest of the state. On 
the contrary, in point of economy, of security, of commerce, of reputation, it 
is a short-sighted and disastrous policy. As far as it has prevailed, it has been 
a burden on the empire. It has thrown impediments in the way of successful 
colonization ; it has engendered wars, in which great expenses were necessarily 
incurred, and no reputation could be won; and it has banished from our con- 
fines or exterminated, the natives, who might have been profitable workmen, 
guod customers, and good neighbours. These unhappy results have not flowed 
from any determination on the part of the Government of this country to deal 
hardly with those who are in a less advanced state of society ; but they seem to 
have arisen from ignorance, from the difficulty which distance interposes in 
checking the cupidity and punishing the crimes of that adventurous class of 
Europeans who lead the way in penetrating the territory of uncivilized man, 
and from the system of dealing with the rights of the natives. Many reasons 
unite for apprehending that the evils which we have described will increase if 
the duty of coming to a solemn determination as to the policy we shall adopt 
towards ruder nations be now neglected: the chief of these reasons is, the 
national necessity of finding some outlet for the superabundant population of 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is to be feared that, in the pursuit of this 
benevolent and }:udable object, the rights of those who have not the means of 
advocating their interests or exciting sympathy for their sufferings may be dis- 
regarded. 

“¢ This, then, appears to be the moment for the nation to declare, that with all 
its desire to give encouragement to emigration, and to find a soil to which our 
surplus population may retreat, it will tolerate no scheme which implies vio- 
lence or fraud in taking possession of such a territory ; that it will no longer 
subject itself to the guilt of conniving at oppression ; and that it will take upon 
itself the task of defending those who are too weak and too ignorant to defend 
themselves.” 

This large foundation should have had a very different superstructure 
from that which the remainder of the Report presents. Whilst the Com- 
mittee thus admit that, “if the Europeans conducted themselves pro- 
perly, civilization might be introduced ” among barbarous tribes ; “ colo- 
nization might be successful;” ‘* commerce, peace, and civilization 
might be had in view, instead of extermination,”—whilst these admis- 
sions are most wisely made, the Report goes on to propound proposi- 
tions directly opposed to good and enlightened efforts for securing 
these results. With strong evidence before it that the wrongs inflicted 
by colonists on barbarous people have at all periods and in all places 
been mitigated by the just feelings of individuals, it has utterly 
neglected to show how those just feelings and the better tendencies of 
civilized society may be brought to bear on a large scale, in aid of 
missionaries, upon the fate of the millions of uncivilized men whom 
missionaries, unaided, cannot save from their enemies. This neglect 
is of great moment, and may be accounted for. The Colonial Office, 
instead of taking measures steadily and extensively to aid missionaries, 
has often opposed them; instead of fostering the better tendencies of 
individual colonists, that office has sheltered the oppressors of the 
natives. But the Committee has not gone sufficiently to this real 
origin of the evils which it has exposed. On the contrary, along with 
certain suggestions, excellent as far as they go, there follow upon the 
foregoing conclusion, we repeat, the most inconsiderate apologies for 
the conduct of the Colonial Office that were ever penned; and some 
things even more mischievous than those apologies are. 

The Report sets out with a proposal, mysteriously expressed, for 
making the “protection of natives to devolve on the Executive,” (p. 77,)— 
as if some other authority had done the mischief all complain of ; andas 
if the duty of correcting it did not rest with the Crown and Ministers 
already, in all cases, and exclusively too in many. For instance, in 
Australia, Van Diemen’s Land, and in South Africa, the Crown and 
Ministers have always been omnipotent. Even in Canada, where 
there are Local Legislatures, the affairs of the Indians in regard to 
their lands, and in the Indian department, have been entirely at the 
discretion of the Crown; and the wretched result in all these countries 
should be laid at the door of the Executive. The Report declines to go 
into the Canada case, because ‘ her Majesty’s Government have for some 
time past been engaged in a correspondence respecting it with the 
Lieutenant- Governor of Upper Canada, and because the case, although 
as yet immature for decision, will probably engage the attention of Par- 
liament on the Estimates being voted.” Then follows a passage which 
“devolves” the protection of the natives on the Executive, with a ven- 
geance. ‘“ Your Committee,” says this Report, (p. 86,) “are unwilling 
to embarrass the Government by suggestions, which being offered during 
the pendency of the discussions on the subject, might proceed upon im- 
perfect grounds, and point to erroneous conclusions.” This, being 
interpreted, means, the Colonial Office and the Governor of Upper 
Canada shall be let alone, whilst they are doing as much mischief as 
possible, under a system which the Committee was appointed to examine 
and reform; and after the mischief is done, some other future Com- 
mittee shall “ regret ” it. : 

This most impotent conclusion comes after a statement in the pre- 
ceding narrative, (p. 6-9,) which shows that no form of misery has 
been spared to the North American Indians under the existing system. 
Yet this part of the Report would intimate, that under the system, the 
Executive has no control over the circumstances in which the native 


| people are placed,—as if the case were parallel to that of the slaves in 
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the West Indian Colonies with Legislatures, and all weuld be well by 
giving the Crown, 7. é. the Colonial Oflice, more pewer; whereas in 
reality that office has misused the power it has long possessed. 

In the way of apology, indeed, for the sins of the Colonial Office 
and of Colonial Governors, the Report is extraordinarily bold ; of which 
the case of the natives of Van Diemen’s Land is a melancholy example. 
The last scenes of that dreadful tragedy are now acting ; and the last 
scheme, which was one of removing the native people from their old 
homes, has had most grievous results. Yet, says the Report, that 
scheme was ‘‘ anact of real mercy, though of apparent severity,” (p. 84.) 
The character of this merciful act may be judged of from the descrip- 
tion given of it even by the individual himself who executed the scheme ; 
a description which has alarmed Lord GLENELG, and stopped a new 
plan of removal, built upon the failure of the first. 

‘It is my opinion,” says the agent, “that the aborigines of this island [the 
place to which the Governor has removed them] suffer much from mental! irri- 
tation. Various circumstances produce this effect ; and although the deaths of 
the aborignes at Flinder’s Island, may be ascribed to other causes, as catarrh, 
inflammations, &c. still it will be found that meatal irritation accelerates, if not 
the disease, the suffering of the patient, and in too many instances, I think, has 
proved fatal. When the aborigine is first afflicted, either from cold or other- 
wise, he immediately desponds, refuses natural sustenance, and gives himself up 
to grief. Mental irritation follows, and at length he dies in delirium. I think 
Iam borne out in my opinion by the sudden dissolution of the wife after the 
death of her husband, although at the same time she may be in apparent 
health; or that of the husband after the demise of the wife.”—Appendix to 
Report, p. 124. 

This document came home from Governor ArtuurR;. who upon the 
faith of it recommended the removal of these unhappy people to South 
Australia, in order, among other better things, to detect any preconcerted 
act of hostility of the New Hollanders against our colonists, according to 
the old approved principle of getting rid of troublesome people by 
setting them against each other. Lord GLENELG's rejection of this 
proposal is accompanied by the following remarks— 

*¢ T cannot dismiss this subject without remarking on some of the facts which 
have particularly struck me in reading the reports of Mr. R. as to the state of 
the natives located at Flinder’s Island. 

*¢ Tt does not appear from any of your despatches what was the total number 
of the natives who were induced to accompany him to that island; although I 
observe that in January last their amount was estimated at one hundred and 
thirty. From the terms used by Mr. R. in his communication to you, I gather 
that their numbers are fast decreasing; and he even speaks of the change to 
South Australia as necessary to prolong their existence, and to preserve the 
remnant of them. He would also seem to infer that Flinder’s Island does not 
furnish what to them may be deemed the necessaries of life, an adequate supply 
of game and fish; and that it does not sufficiently furnish them with the 
amusement of the chase, the natural antidote to the mental irritation which is 
represented not only to add to their suffering in sickness, but in many cases 
to have proved fatal to them. 

* From the report on Flinder’s Island, which accompanied your despatch of 
the 6th April 1833, his Majesty’s Government were led to anticipate far differ- 
ent results. The climate is there represented as very fine, and warmer than at 
Hobart Town ; the dimensions of the island such as might be supposed to afford 
ample scope for the exercise of the chase, while game is stated to be found in 
abundance.” —Page 125. : 

Lord Gienete then calls fora full report of the condition of the 
natives, their deaths, the causes of the decrease of sustenance, and the 
amount of food furnished them. 

Now the Report slurs over this unhappy affair, without obtaining the 
answer to this despatch, dated in November 1835; and whilst ex- 
cusing the removal as an act of mercy, although apparently severe, says 
not one word of the neglect of the Home Government and of the 
Colonial Government, ever since the colony was founded, to do justice 
to the people whom we have destroyed. Such apologies, of which the 
foregoing example is not a solitary one, detract exceedingly from the 
value of this Report, and raise a suspicion that two other points made 
by the Committee are not dictated by an enlightened spirit. It is laid 
down in page 80, that as a general rule, treaties with barbarous tribes 
are inexpedient ; and it is asserted that their safety and welfare require 
their relations with their more cultivated neighbours to be diminished 
rather than multiplied (p. 80); which is only reviving the system of 
the Dutch Government of the Cape of Good Hope, remonstrated 
against forty years ago by a barbarian Caffre, who said that peace could 
be expected between neighbours only by encouraging intercourse. The 
Report has excellent recommendations on the duties of protectors of 
natives; but it limits them to Australia, as if they were not needed in 
North America and in Africa quite as much. ‘It also recommends 
political agents to be appointed among barbarous tribes; but it is the 
tribes only of the South Seas who are selected for this wise measure. 
It is forgotten that the Indians of Canada and the people of Africa 
need them as much. 

_ Inshert, this Report, and the evidence and documents on which 
it is based, only form a mass of matter which will teach the way to 
better things. “There must be collected from the various goodly ele- 
ments scattered over the world, and devoted to this field of action, an 
array of strength calculated to check the evils now prevalent. Wisely 
combined, those elements will enable the people of England to go 
forth as well-rewarded benefactors among the numerous tribes who are 
at present almost everywhere dwindling away under the most grievous 
and most undeserved sufferings. But experience proves that it is only 
the combination of good elements that is powerful enough to protect. 
Missionaries almost by themselves, as the Committee recommend, 
will fail now, as they have failed before. ‘The Extors, the Brarnerps, 
and a host of such men, whom our missionaries are proud to call their 
fathers, left behind them in their own personal success, and in the ulti- 
mate ruin of their cause, a confirmation of the great lesson, that man 
does not live by bread alone. It is a capital error then, that, instead 
of aiming at a system of colonization that would secure extensively 
unmixed good to all, and which in a former passage the Committee 
admits may be devised, the Report revives dangerous and exploded 
doctrines of non-intercourse, and almost denounces colonization how- 
ever well contrived. It may be hoped that new light will convince the 
excellent men whose names are affixed to this document, Mr. Buxton, 
Mr. Lusuincron, and others, that the true policy lies in well guiding 
the active and intelligent men engaged in this foreign field, not 


is improving on this important subject. The Legislature not long 
ago shared the apathy of the (rovernment, in regard to the rights 
of the natives of new countries,—as the Report justly remarks in one 
page (12); although, in the conclusion above quoted at length, 
it erroneously states that the oppression of the natives never has had 
the colour of sanction from the Legislature. But it should have been 
added, that in the very case referred to—that of South Australian 
so great an improvement has taken place, that now more is stipulated to 
be done there for the natives than has ever been promised since the 
days of Penn; and it may be said safely, that no bill will in our day 
be brought into Parliament on this subject, without the proposal of a 
far better system of protection and civilization of the natives than the 
Aborigines Committee has recommended. There are signs abroad of 
sucha tendency as justify this remark; and wise men will not disregard 
them. 





THE TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE BATH ELECTION. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


From the remarks of the Ministerial papers, it might almost be sup. 
posed that Mr. Roesuck was the only Liberal candidate defeated in 
the late contests. It appears to be entirely forgotten that he hada 
coadjutor in General PaLMER, a Whig; who was brought forward by 
the Whig gentry to represent Bath immediately after the passing of 
the Reform Act. Yet General PatmMer was defeated. How do 
the Ministerial prints explain that fact? The votes of General Patoer 
in the last session of Parliament do not exhibit any change in his opi. 
nions. He uttered no sentiments adverse to the Whigs; he did not 
speak against them; he committed none of the faults to which the 
defeat of Mr. Rorsucx is ascribed ; his Committee at Bath was in. 
dependent of that of Mr. Rogzsuck; and the circumstances under 
which he presented himself as a candidate in no way differed from those 
under which he presented himself as a candidate in 1834. Yet the 
Whig, as well as the Radical, lost his election. 

It is stated by some Whiglings, once of the Radical band, that Mr, 
Roesvck is the only instance of the want of Ministerial success in 
boroughs. Thus Mr. W. Barron, M.P., is said to have lately used 
at Waterford, the following expressions— > 

“ Bath, itis true, was the only exception. But whom did the men of Bath 
reject? Myr. Roebuck, who was the worst enemy to the Government in the 
last session of Parliament. He is an ‘ impracticable ;’ and I say he did act and 
vote and speak against the interests of the People. (Symptoms of disapproba. 
tion.) I speak in the presence of my constituents, many of whom are Radical 
Reformers, and I say that many useful and practical measures were abandoned by 
Ministers for want of time, while Mr. Roebuck kept pressing his impracticable 
theories on the attention of the House.” 

Can Mr. Barron find the name of Mr. LENNARD, a most compla- 
cent and devoted follower of Ministers in every course they have 
chosen to adopt, among the successful candidates at Maldon? Was his 
defeat owing to his enmity to the Government, or to the expression of 
impracticable theories? Can Mr. Barron find the name of Mr, 
Fowe.L Buxton among those of successful candidates, or will he not 
find it among the exceptions? Did Mr. Buxton, in supporting the 
able exposition of the abuses in the administration of the Government 
of the Mauritius, made by Mr. Roesuck, and in voting for an inquiry, 
exhibit such impracticable opinions as to secure his rejection at Wey- 
mouth? Is Liverpool no exception in the list of Ministerial triumphs 
in English boroughs, or Hull, or Lancaster, or Berwick, or Glou- 
cester? If the views of Mr. Roresuck were impracticable, why was 
Mr. Barron silent in the House, and so severe a critic at Waterford? 
Perhaps he was not present when they were expressed: if so, his 
opinion is wor:kless. Perhaps he was present: can he specify the 
impracticable measure that Mr. Rorsucx proposed, that has not been 
supported by Mr. O’ConnELL? Was it enmity to the Whigs that in- 
duced Mr. Rorsuck to stand between them and Canada, and to de- 
mand justice for a distant colony? Was it an impracticable theory to 
contend, night after night, no doubt to the great inconvenience of 
Ministers, that measures to coerce Canada were not required; that 
Ministers by their conduct were exciting resistance, and that it was 
unjust to destroy the power of the House of Assembly of Lower 
Canada to control the Government, by virtue of resolutions which, in 
express terms, admitted the justice of every important complaint made 
by that Assembly, and which acknowledged the existence of the 
grievances which have spread discontent among the Canadian people? 
Was it an impracticable theory, to assert that electors might and 
ought to be protected in the exercise of the franchise? Was it enmity 
to the Government to support, by the most convincing arguments, the 
policy that they pursued towards Ireland ? a support not blindly given, 
or depending upon a share of official patronage, but resting upon the 
principle, that through legislative acts alone the Irish can obtain good 
government. Were those theories impracticable which proposed Edu- 
cation for the People, an improvement of the law, and an improved 
system of administration of justice to our Colonies? Yet these subjects 
formed the burden of the speeches made by Mr, Rornuck. Does Mr. 
Barron call the speech of Mr. Rorzvcx in favour of the Reform of 
Municipal Corporations of Ireland, (loudly cheered as it was from the 
Ministerial side of the House, ) hostile to the Whig Ministry; or can he 
name the speech made by an Irish Member upon that question, which 
his own countrymen would declare had been more serviceable or use- 
ful to them? The first speech that Mr. Rorsuck made upon his 
entrance into Parliament, was in favour of Ireland; and in the last 
session, he was not the least distinguished advocate of the interests of 
that country. Alas! Mr. Barron, the profession of Whiggery impairs 
the memory and the judgment. 

Mr. Barron defends the defeat of Mr. Rorsuck because he was 
not a subservient Ministerialist, and inferentially represents to the 
Irish, that the practical despotic extremes of the Irish Orangeman, 
Lord Powerscourt, were rightly preferred to the virtuous, or if he 
pleases, impracticable, principles of the educated English Radicals ! 

Again, it is said that the speeches of Mr. Rorzuck at Bath, pre- 
vious to the late election, removed every peg upon which the Whigs 
could hang their support of him. So, at least, a quotation in the Ez- 
aminer represents. An eye-witness of that election contradicts this 
statement ; and declares that no sentiments fell from Mr. Rorsuck 





in thwarting them; and every year produces proof that public opinion 


that could afford them a pretext to stand aloof. Some few decided 
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Whigs, of high personal character and of some influence, actually did 
yote for him, and refused to be a party to the mischievous and improper 
proceedings of Captain ScozeLt. They found a peg to afford support 
in their sense of honour and of principle. But, even if it were the 
fact that the opinions of Mr. Rorsuck offended the Whigs, does this 
excuse the Whigs, as a local party, though small in numbers, in bring- 
ing forward a candidate and then withdrawing him, in a manner and at 
a time most injurious to the Reform interest? What is the meaning of 
the Whigs’ cry of “ Union among Reformers,” if Radicals are merely 
to support Whigs, and Whigs are to make a junction with Tories to 
defeat Radicals? Is it to denote a real and a cordial union, or is it only 
to be a deluding ery? Are the Whigs to turn round when their assist- 
ance is asked, and to say, ** You go too far,” or ‘ too fast ;” and shall 
not Radicals be entitled to say ‘¢ Misgovernment daily inflicts evils 
upon thousands, demoralizes and vitiates the character of the people ; 
and we refuse to sanction it by sending Representatives to Parliament 
who will compromise principles that we are convinced are just.” If 
concession is demanded by either party, it ought in turn to yield it; and 
they who vindicate a weak and vacillating policy, upon the ground of 
temporary necessities, (‘the ripening of the pear,”) ought not to con- 
demn those who believe that the Government of this country may be con- 
ducted without trickery, dishonesty, or dishonour; nor ought they to 
call such a belief “ an impracticable theory.” 

Much declamation is common upon the interference of Tory land- 
lords with the votes of their tenants; but Bath afforded an instance of 
Whig interference of the same kind. Lord Manvers wrote to his 
agent adversely to the Liberal cause, and many can testify to the effects 
of his interference. The Town- Council will probably investigate the 
facts. If Durham has its Tory intimidator, LonpoNDERRY, Bath has 
its Whig intimidator, Lord Manvers. 

There were, however, three important circumstances affecting the 
defeat of Mr. Rorsucx. The opinions that he cited of Archbishop 
Cranmer and of Archbishop WHATELEY, upon the institution of 
Sundays, were placarded and made use of to his prejudice; and many 
condemned his refusal to permit the ‘“‘ Lord’s day” being converted 
into the “ Informers’ day.” Secondly, it had been imagined, that there 
really was a union among Reformers, in consequence of the dependence 
of the Whigs in Parliament upon the Radicals; and for the last two 
years, the Radicals, in consequence, entirely neglected the registration 
of votes. The omission was a fatal one, though it has been the source 
of much instruction respecting the opinions of political parties. And, 
thirdly, many of the Radical members of the Town-Council, who had 
afforded active assistance to Mr. Rorsuck upon former occasions, had 
differed among themselves upon municipal affairs, and would not take 
an active part together in the business of the election committee. If 
any censure belongs to any party upon account of the defeat of the 
Liberals at Bath, it cannot with the slightest justice be imputed to Mr. 
Rorzsuck. The number of electors who polled for him was but about 
140 less than at the former election; and yet the Tories had employed 
the most extensive machinery to alienate his supporters from him. Sup- 
pers were given, presided over by reputed baronets and reputed gentle- 
men; treating at public-houses was frequent ; and the constant scenes, 
for many nights, of drunkenness and riot in a city distinguished, even 
during its elections, for its peacefulness, afforded complete evidence of 
the source of that defeat which Ministerial journals ascribe to “ going 
too far” and to the profession of ‘impracticable theories.” The 
Liberals gave no suppers; they attempted to debauch no elector; they 
most honourably refused, upon the last as upon the two former occa- 
sions, to permit Mr. Rorsuck personally to canvass a single elector: 
and yet the Whigs have no sympathy with a party so honourably dis- 
tinguished by its conduct. 





THE THEATRES. 


Tue Lyceum has become less musical and more melodramatic, but con- 
tinues as prosperous as before. Miss Romer took her benefit on Monday, 
and had such a bumper that its overflowing filled the house on the next 
night also. On Thursday the theatre was again crowded, by the at- 
traction of The Highland Cateran, a Scottish melodrama, and Tie 
Spitfire, a nautical farce ; both of which have gained a popularity that 
will atleast last the season out. 
The Highland Cateran, though new to the London playgoers, was, we 
believe, known to the Scottish portion of the audience, (which was 
pretty numerous on this occasion, ) as a favourite piece at the Edinburgh 
Theatre, under the title of Gilderoy, and written by the intelligent 
Edinburgh manager, Mr. Murray. Like the rest of its species, this 
melodrama is full of dangers and disguises, flittings and fighting, which 
are wrought up with an ingenuity and effectiveness worthy of one ex- 
perlenced in stage-craft: there is a “ situation” in every scene—in- 
deed, it is a progressive series of situations, each more embarrassing 
than the last. The story is of the loves and distresses of Macdonald, 
the cateran—which our Southron readers need hardly be told is a High- 
land freebooter—and Lilias Logan, the daughter of a farmer. A 
treacherous rival betrays Macdonald to the Sassenach; a price is set 
on his head; he is hunted down by the English solfiers ; and, after va- 
Nlous perils and hairbreadth ’seapes, in which he is aided by the courage 
and address of Jock Muir, a Highland shepherd, his enemies are de- 
feated, his rival killed, the father of Lilias saved from death, and, to 
crown all, the maiden herself becomes his. But though Macdonald, 
the cateran, is the hero of the drama—and has a very eflicient repre- 
Sentative in BrinpaL, who plays with spirit and energy—the principal 
actor in the scene is Jock Muir, the herd, personated by M‘Ian,—as 
genuine a piece of nature as Emery’s Y orkshireman or Powkr’sIrishman. 
The half-savage character of the wild Highlander—his brutal outside and 
Oorish manner veiling a ready cunning aud active skill that only need 
Occasion to call them forth—was embodied to the life; his way of 
eating “ erowdie,” and his style of wielding the claymore, were equally 
characteristic. The combat, in which M‘Ian represented the actual 
mode of attack and defence with the Highland broad-sword, tran- 
Sported one to the blood-stained heather and the times of the Co- 
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y leg before the other as if the feet clung to the ground, 


of muscle and incontinence of energy; clutcbing the claymore with a 
tight grasp and a supple wrist, and switching it playfully as if he were 
going to whip his adversary, instead of hewing him; the seeming reck- 
lessness and watchful cautiousness, the frolicsome manner and despe- 
rate purpose, and the wild whoop of the savage mingled with the skill 
and elegance of an expert fencer, produce an indescribable effect, at 
once comical and ghastly. M‘Ian’s style of cudgel-playing, too, is as 
like Power’s manner of flourishing the shillelagh at Donnybrook as any 
two things can be: there’s the same mixture of fun and earnest in 
both; and the two artists are equally stage-national and inimitable. 
We must not let pass unnoticed his costume, which looked as if it had 
seen many a campaign in the dark glen and on the cold hill-side; nor 
the dialect, which sounded as if he had a thistle in his throat; nor his 
song—in a word, M‘Ian’s shepherd is a living illustration of High- 
land character, manners, speech, dress, and warfare. If a Southron 
might venture an objection, we would suggest, by way of showing how 
thoroughly we appreciate the likeness in all other particulars, that his 
hair was too trim and ‘ weel-kempt” for a wild Highlander. 

The Spitfire is a laughable broad farce, by young Morton; very 
smartly written, neatly put together, and capitally represented. The 
fun consists in the ludicrous distresses of Tobias Shortcut, a staid 
tobacconist from the Minories; who, by a strange concatenation of cir- 
cumstances, is compelled at an unprecedentedly skort notice to assume 
the part of Captain of the Spitfire frigate; in which character he is under 
the disagreeable necessity of fighting a French privateer. Compron 
gives due effect to the blunders, embarrassment, and terrors of the inyo- 
luntary commander : he is drily comical, and—rare virtue in a low come- 
dian—never vulgar. By the way, however, we cannot help thinking 
that this gentleman has mistaken his talent: he is a clever actor, and 
not without drollery, but he wants breadth and force of humour for low 
comedy—his face is not rich enough in expression. Genteel comedy, 
it strikes us, would be his proper range: he looks the gentleman, and 
his air and manner are graceful and easy: there is nothing naturally 
uncouth or clownish in him; and he can never get rid of his gentility, 
which peeps out every now and then through the transparent disguise 
of grotesqueness. The scene of the engagement was capitally managed, 
and the sea-slang was turned to amusing account. ‘The Boatswain’s 
yarn was spun with gusto by W. Bennerr; and the surly Waiter was 
a racy bit. 

SERLE’s new drama, The Queen of the Beggars, is played at the Hay- 
market to-night—too late to report of it this week. 

Mr. Pue tps has been most injudiciously suffered to prove his incom- 
petency to take the lead in tragedy, by attempting Hamlet and Othello. 

A comedy of Power’s, with the title of Etiquette, or a Wife for a 
Blunder, was announced to be performed one day, and withdrawn with- 
out remark the next. It is said Power is engaged at the Adelphi, and 
is to open the ensuing campaign as the hero of a comic burletta by 
Lover, called Rory O’More. But as yet, little is talked about the 
Winter Theatres, though their season will be shortly commencing. 





SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE performance of Mrenpetssoun's St. Paul, in Exeter Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, by the Sacred Harmonic Society, did honour to the 
zeal and ability of that spirited institution. When it is considered 
that it consists of a body of amateurs, who, without any view of pecu- 
niary emolument, labour to promote the advancement of sacred 
music, rendering it also auxiliary to charity and benevolence,—and when 
it is found that they are able to perform the greatest works of the Ger- 
man school in a manner which, in some important particulars, has never 
been surpassed in England,—the merit and value of their exertions can 
hardly be too highly estimated. Their performance of ‘Tuesday even- 
ing was by far the best and most successful that they have yet accom- 
plished. They have, we understand, for months past been making the 
choruses of St. Paul the subject of weekly study and practice; and 
they gave them, on this occasion, with remarkable precision, force, and 
grandeur of effect. They evidently sang con amore—with all their 
hearts, under the double excitement of the presence of the composer 
in the gallery, and of an immense audience, who appeared to be not less 
enthusiastic than themselves. 

Of the Oratorio we had occasion to give a full critical opinion 
last year ; and we shall have the opportunity of revising it next week 
at Birmingham, under the favourable auspices of the author’s con- 
ducting. 





Some stir has been made in Paris by the discovery that the statues 
by David on the portico of the Pantheon, from which the wood-work 
which concealed them was only removed last week, are those of 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Mirabeau, and Manuel. The Carlists, who pretend 
to be religious, declare that it is infamous to desecrate a building which 
was once a church by the figures of such noted infidels and profligates ; 
but the Parisians generally laugh at the Carlists. 

An English engineer has arrived at Havre, on kis road to Paris 
to lay before the French Government a project fer constructing a 
passage to cross dry-shod, from Calais to Dover. The whole town of 
Havre has been tohear Mr. W. Coppett (that is his name) explain 
the nature of his plan. Mr. Coppett asks of France only one milliard, 
and as much of England. With this trifling sum he will make cones 
likes those employed at Cherbourg between fifty and sixty years ago. 
If the Government does not approve of this system, he has in his 
pocket three or four others. For instance, he will make a tunnel under 
the sea from Dover to Calais, introducing from one end to the other 
cast iron-pipes, eighteen feet in diameter. This last mode of commu- 
nication, according to Mr. Coppett, would cost only one milliard, to be 
paid in equal portions by both countries. —Le Commerce. 

The Marseilles papers notice the decreasing intensity of the cholera. 
The weather had throughout France become less warm, but exceed- 
ingly fine; so that not only was the disappearance of the epidemy 
looked for, but the hopes of a rich vintage had revived. 

The Neapolitan Government is at length convinced of the inutility 
of quarantine establishments, and has ordered that vessels arriving from 
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places suffering from cholera morbus shall be freely admitted. 
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LAFAYETTE'S MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE, 


An amiable man in private life, a consistent and well-intentioned 
politician in public, and acting a remarkable and conspicuous 
part in historical events of magnitude and importance, Laray- 
ETTE, after all, was only a star of the second class. He originated 
nothing; he headed nothing; and of himself he accomplished 
nothing. It seemed necessary to his nature to be under some- 
body ; and though no one, when he detected their objects, could 
persuade or force him to assist in wrong-doing, yet he never 
seemed to have sufficient intellectual power to influence the cha- 
racter of events in which he was engaged; they were always 
coloured by others. Under Wasuineron, he was of course em- 
ployed in nothing inconsistent with the soundest policy, the 
austerest virtue, or the purest public-spirit ; and the glorious ter- 
mination of that contest threw a halo round his name which lasted 


-for his lifetime, and yet survives. But ever after, he was unsuc- 


cessful. The French Revolutionists first made use of him, and then 
drove him away. Between LaFayette and the Allied Sovereigns 
on the one hand, or BONAPARTE on the other, there could be no 
sympathy. The Emperor of Austria put him in prison; the 
Emperor of the French did little more than tolerate him; and 
Louis Pui.ip cheated the “ Patriarch of Revolutions.” Placed, 
by his own reputation and the force of circumstances, for a few 
hours at the head of a roused nation, he gave a very conspicuous 
instance of his incapacity to act alone, by unconsciously betraying 
the people into the hands of their enemy. ‘“ France,” exclaimed 
the companion of WasHiNGTON, “has need of a throne sur- 
rounded by Republican institutions.” “It is only,” said the crafty 
Duke of OxtEAns to the gaping crowds of Paris, “a National 
Guard going to visit his old General.” And, tickled by phrases 
of this kind, the ‘old General” was outgeneralled. We are 
not going to discuss what he might, could, should, or ought to 
have done; we merely say that, the virtual and almost absolute 
head of France, he parted with his powers to Lours Partie, who 
established a government the very reverse of what LAFAYETTE 
expected, and by the means with which he himself furnished him. 

This is not a very popular estimate of Larayerre; nor does it 
seem to correspond very well with the extent of his reputation. 
For his fame, however, he was indebted to the peculiarity, if it 
may not be called the originality of his conduct, rather than to 
any great achievements or extensive capacity. Born of a race 
distinguished even amongst the old French noblesse; married in his 
seventeenth year into a family richer, more elevated, and not less 
noble than his own; an officer in the army when the army was 
preserved for the high aristocracy; and designed by his friends 
for a courtier in the polished court of the absolute Bourbons,— 
Martr-Pavut-Josepn-Rocu-Yves-GILBERT DE Morier, Mar- 
quis pe LaFayette, inspired by dreams of classical liberty, deter- 
mined, ere the age of twenty, to “ add the aid of his banner” to 
the cause of freedom in America. Concealing his designs from 
his family, and intriguing with the Revolutionary agents, he en- 
gaged a ship to carry him to the United States. Detected and 
threatened by his Government, he baftled their officers, defied 
their power, and reached America, the first genuine aristocrat of 
chivalry who had ever really and honestly embarked in the cause 
of the people. His actual military services were more than re- 
spectable: and probably it was for war, if for any thing, that he 
.possesse‘l an original and independent mind; for at Barren Hill, 
when the English had surrounded him with three armies, the least 
of them numerically equal to his own, Larayerre, by a feigned 
attack upon one, and showing false heads of columns to another, 
took advantage of their pause to file off his detachment, and 
reach the only ford by which he could escape; and in Virginia, 
he laid the plan of the blockade, which compelled CornwALLis 
to surrender at York-town. But these were merely accessories 
and supports; it was a moral influence that gained him his 
renown. The Republicans probably were not displeased to 
have a Marquis amongst them; the vulgar, who did not know, 
or could not credit, that he had narrowly escaped the Bastile, 
were encouraged in the idea that the Court of Versailles could 
mot be so hostile to America as they professed; all men were 
astonished at the boldness, and, according to their principles, 
angry or delighted with the enthusiasm of a young noble, who 


-could abandon the pleasures of a voluptuous court, and, what was 


more, the prejudices of &is birth and rank, in order to engage 
in a war of uncommon hardships and perils, from an honest 
love of freedom. When France declared in favour of the United 
States, and their struggles were successfully terminated, La- 
FAYETTE Was regarded with the profoundest respect and love in 
America, whilst in the vain and frivolous court of France he 
became a fashionable idol, As “ liberty,” “ the people,” and such 
like terms, were always in his mouth, and as the French Revolu- 
tion. followed the American, the majority confounded the two con- 
sequents, into cause and effect; and Larayztrz had the reputa- 


t a se) 
tion of partly achieving the one, and chiefly originating the other, . 
Within the last twenty years, acute investigators have traced. each 
event to far deeper sources than the actions of any individual, or 
individuals; but with the world at large, Laraverre for nearly 
half a century lived on the credit of two revolutions. Time will 
strip him of this fame; but it cannot injure the merit of his moral 
daring, or of his unspotted integrity and good intentions. 

To the admirers of such a man,—and, existing almost every 
where, they are very numerous in the country of his birth and that 
of his adoption,—every memorial has a value and an interest, unti[ 
they violate the rule of ne quid nimis. And this, we suspect, the 
present Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts, axe very 
likely todo. The three large volumes already published and now 
before us, only embrace about fifteen years of Laraverre’s life, 
from 1777, when he first embarked for America, to 1792. Their 
contents mainly consist of public or private letters, written by or to 
him; despatches, and other official documents; the whole arranged 
according to the order of time, and thus separated as it were into dis- 
tinetepochs. Each period is introduced by a brief biographical notice 
of the hero for the time in question, so as to render the documents 
that follow intelligible. These notices are mostly the production of 
LaFayette himself; but the only one that requires any particular 
notice, is the first; which is rather flippant, or at least French, 
but contains a pleasant and sufficient account of his early days till 
his first arrival in America. His family, who edite and publish 
these volumes, have also added explanatory notes, and where they 
deemed it necessary, have inserted narratives or descriptions tn 
the text. 

It might be sufficient to describe, without criticizing, such an 
extensive and motley assemblage of documents. We may observe, 
however, that the letters and official papers are mostly distin- 
guished for reality ; the public despatches possessing clearness and 
comparative brevity; and the lighter, even the notes of compli- 
ment, displaying the grace of manner of the old régime. As 
long as he has to describe individual subjects, no matter whether 
large or small, LAFAYETTE is equal to his task. It is only when 
he begins to generalize, that his want of strength and grasp are 
visible; and then, when he approaches historical speculation, he 
seems not greatly beyond a twaddler. For the general reader, a 
selection from the documents would have amply sufficed; and it 
is questionable whether that was wanted. To the inquirer into 
the history of the periods treated of, the volumes may possess 
considerable value; but even this is doubtful. The subjects have 
already occupied many pens; and after all, dates, obscure events, 
and minute details, are of much less importance to a great histo- 
rian, than it is the fashion just now to represent. 

We takea few extracts, not as specimens of the book, but as dis- 
playing the nature of colonial warfare, and the tremendous diffi- 
culties through which the descendants of Englishmen successfully 
struggled when provoked by tyranny, though a tyranny more in 
spirit than in effect. If history could instruct a future genera- 
tion, our humanity should pause before we involved the Cana- 
dians in such horrors; our prudence before we roused them to 
bear any thing save a disgraceful submission, rendered the more 
galling in their case from the character of their tormentors. The 
Americans had at least the King and Imperial Parliament for 
opponents: the Canadians complain of a host of servile colonial 
adventurers, who are only raised above themselves by luck and 
lordly favour. 

COLONIAL WARFARE. 

In spite of the declaration of independence of the New States, every thing 
there bore the appearance of a civil war. The names of Whig and Tory distin- 
guished the Republicans and Royalists: the English army was still called the 
regular troops; the British Sovereign was always designated by the name of 
the King. Provinces, towns, and families, were divided by the violence of 
party-spirit: brothers, officers in the two opposing armies, meeting by chance 
in their father’s house, have seized their arms to fight with each other. Whilst, 
in all the rancour of their pride, the English committed horrid acts of licence 
and cruelty,—whilst discipline dragged in her train those venal Germans who 
knew only how to kill, burn, and pillage,—in that same army were seen regi- 
ments of Americans, who, trampling under foot their brethren, assisted in en- 
slaving their wasted country. Each canton contained a still greater number, 
whose sole object was to injure the friends of liberty, and give information to 
those of despotism. To these inveterate Tories must be added the number of 
those whom fear, private interest, or religion, rendered adverse to the war. If 
the Presbyterians, the children of Cromwell and Fairfax, detested Royalty, the 
Lutherans, who had sprung from it, were divided among themselves: the 
Quakers hated slaughter, but served willingly as guides to the Royal troops. 
Insurrections were by no means uncommon: near the enemy’s stations, farmers 
often shot each other ; robbers were even encouraged. The Republican chiefs 
were exposed to great dangers when they travelled through the country; it was 
always necessary for them to declare that they should pass the night in one 
house, then take possession of another, barricade themselves in it, and only 
sleep with their arms by their side. In the midst of these troubles, M. de La- 
fayette was no longer considered as a stranger; never was any adoption more 
complete thau his own: and whilst, in the councils of war, he trembled when 
he considered that his voice (at twenty years of age) might decide the fate of 
two worlds, he was also initiated in those deliberations in which, by reassuriag 
the Whigs, intimidating the Tories, supporting an ideal money, and redoubling 
their firmness in the hour of adversity, the American chiefs conducted that re- 
volution through so many obstacles. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE AMERICANS IN 1778, ‘ 
Notwithstanding the success in the North, the situation of the Americans 
had never been more critical than at the present moment. A paper money, 
without any certain foundation, and unmixed with any specie, was both coun- 
terfeited by the enemy and discredited by their partisans. They feared to esta- 
blish taxes, and had still less the power of levying them. The people, who had 
risen against the taxation of England, were astonished at payimg still heavier 
taxes now; and the Government-was without any power to enforce them. 
the other side, New York and Philadelphia were overstocked with gold and 
various.merchandises; the threatened. penalty of death could not stop a com: 








munication that was but too easy. To refuse the payment of taxes, to depre- 
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ciate the paper carseney and feed the enemy, was a certain method of attainin 

wealth: privations and misery were only experienced by good citizens. Eac 
oclamation of the Englivh was supported by their seductions, their riches, 
and the intrigues of the Tories. Whilst a numerous — lived sumptu- 
ously at New York, some hundreds of men, ill-clothed and ill-fed, wandered 
n the shores of the Hudson. The army of Philadelphia, freshly recruited 
from Europe, abundantly supplied with every thing they could require, con- 
sisted of eighteen thousand men: that of Valley Forge was successively re- 
duced to five thousand men; and two marches on the fine Lancaster road, 
(on which road also was a chain of magazines,) by establishing the Eng- 
Esh in the rear of their right flank, would have rendered their position 
untenable ; from which, however, they had no means of retiring. The unfor- 
tunate soldiers were in want of every thing ; they had neither ccats, hats, shirts, 
nor shoes; their feet and legs froze till they became black, and it was often ne- 
cessary to amputate them. From want of money, they could neither obtain 
provisions nor any means of transport; the colonels were often reduced to two 
rations, and sometimeseven to one. The army frequently remained whole days 
without provisions ; and the patient endurance of both soldiers and officers was 
a miracle which each moment served to renew. But the sight of their misery 
prevented new engagements : it was almost impossible to levy recruits; it was 
easy to desert into the interior of the country. The sacred fire of liberty was 
not extinguished, it is true, and the majority of the citizens detested British 
tyranny ;_ but the triumph of the North and the tranquillity of the South had 
lulled to sleep two-thirds of the continent. The remaining part was harassed 
by two armies; and, throughout this revolution, the greatest difficulty was 
fot, in order to conceal misfortunes from the enemy, it was necessary to con- 
ceal them from the nation also; that by awakening the one, information was 
likewise given to the other; and that fatal blows would have been struck upon 
the weakest points before democratic tardiness could have been roused to sup- 
port them. 





THE VICAR OF WREXHILL. 


Mrs. TROLLOPE cannot write a book without libelling and cari- 
caturing some class or other. The present subjects of her trading 
spite are that section of the Church of England called the Evan- 
gelicals: but the Vicar of Wrexhill, if not the worst, is the 
dullest of her efforts. She is obviously ignorant even of the out- 
side of the religious world; for otherwise, being quick and clever, 
the ‘‘stout housekeeper-looking personage” must have caught 
more correctly the pharisaical, self-satisfied spirit, which renders 
the active and energetic part of that sect obnoxious to a mix- 
ture of stern satire and biting ridicule, as well as the imita- 
tive parrotelike use of phrases on the part of the weaker brothers, 
which require knowledge and original zeal to prevent the parties 
using them from becoming a subject for comic banter. To draw 
this conclusion, requires no knowledge of the life. It will be 
sufficient to compare the exquisitely easy and truthful characters 
of Geraldine, with the heavy, laboured, and forced exaggerations 
of the Vicar of Wrerhill, to be satisfied that Mrs. TRoLLoPE 
has no acquaintance with “ grace” or its semblance. 

The general scheme of this fiction is borrowed from the play 
of the Hypocrite; as its leading character is taken from Dr. 
Cantwell, refined, so far as mere externals go, into a correspon- 
dence with the greater refinement of our age, and acting in a 
somewhat larger sphere; but at the same time presented in worse 
keeping, rendered more of a daub by Mrs. Tro.iops’s changes, 
and deprived of the unction which gives character to the Doctor. 
The reader, indeed, who looks only at appearances, will demur to 
this. He will say that Mr. Cartwright, the Vicar of the novel, 
is a clergyman of the Church of England, whilst Dr. Cantwell 
had “never been in orders;” that the object of the Doctor’s 
fortune-hunting views is the daughter of his patron whilst he 
tries to seduce the mother-in-law, but in the novel Mr. Cart- 
wright marries a widow and her daughter is the object of his 
unsuccessful lust—though he succeeds with another widow, for 
“he is a divil among the women;” that a young gentleman in 
the play defeats Cantwell by a substituted conveyance, whilst an 
old one in the story is the means of foiling Cartwright through a 
real will; and that the son of the dramatic dupe is a colonel 
Without a mistress, but the son in the novel is deeply in love and 
only wishing to be a soldier. We will admit these differences, 
and many more; but the general purpose of each production is 
exactly the same,—to show lust and avarice concealed under the 
Veil of religious hypocrisy ; to represent them working upon weak 
instruments to accomplish their ends; religious feelings being 
one grand means, and the spread of dissension in families another. 
Nor do we believe that without the Hypocrite before her, Mrs. 
TRoLLopg would have written the Vicar of Wrevrhill. Bicxsr- 
sTaFF, though imitating Mouierg, might correctly enough assign 
the vices spoken of to the representative of the low fanatical adven- 
turers of his time: at all events, his scenes have a truth-like air 
about them. Instances of every vice, even up to murder, might 
doubtless now be found amongst professing Christians, as 
amongst any other extensive class of men; but we imagine that 
spiritual pride and imitative devotion are the average points of 
distinction in our day. Be this, however, true or false, Mrs. 
TRotiopr’s pictures have for the most part an unreal and exag- 
gerated appearance about them; which proves pretty clearly that 
the Writer sat down to invent, instead of reviving the results of 

rvation. 

The details of the story of the Vicar of Wrexhill are complex 
enough : its outline is easily told. Mr. Mowbray, a country gen- 
tleman, the quintessence of perfection, and possessed of 14,0002. 
a year, dies suddenly of apoplexy, (the machinery of our modern 
Novelists 3) and having received the bulk of his fortune through 
his wife, leaves. it entirely at her disposal, without making any 
Provision whatever for his children. Mr. Cartwright, the newly-ap- 


‘Pointed Vicar of Wrexhill, intrudes himself upon the family in their 


bereavement, under the plea of administering spiritual consolation ; 
and being one of those all-powerful, all-accomplished, irresis- 








tible persons, which bad novelists delight to paint, he succeeds in 
alienating Mrs. Mowbray from two of her children, and finally in 
making her Mrs. Cartwright. In consequence, however, of a dis- 
covery of his true character, the lady secretly revokes a will she had 
made in his favour; and on her death, the arch-hypocrite is de- 
feated, and expelled from his fancied possessions, in the very mo- 
ment of triumph. 

It requires small knowledge to perceive that the beginning of 
this is improbable, and the ending impossible. It is not likely 
that a staid, prudent, elderly /anded gentleman, should leave the 
whole of his estates at the absolute disposal of his wife, a weak- 
minded, foolish woman. But having done so, when the lady married 
again without a settlement, her possessions became the property of 
her second husband; and though she had made two thousand wills, 
instead of two, they would haye been mere waste paper. These 
errors of structure might, however, have been easily overlooked, 
for excellence of execution: but there is little or none of it dis- 
played in the general features of the work. The events that carry 
on the story, or tend to influence its termination, are not always 
likely, and are mostly brought about by unlikely means. The 
characters have little individuality, and the most prominent ones 
are melodramatic exaggerations, or gross caricatures. They 
rarely speak or act ina natural manner: Mrs. TROLLopE racking 
her brains for effect is visible in almost every dialogue and 
“situation.” Nor is the composition attractive: it is hard, literal, 
minute, and heavy, although she contrives to impress her descripe 
tions upon the mind with considerable distinctness. If it were 
possible for a village to run away, Wrexhill church and church- 
yard might be successfully advertised in the Hue and Cry. 

“ The beauties of an English village have been so often dwelt upon, so often 
described, that I dare not linger long upon the sketch of Wrexhill, which must 
of necessity precede my introduction of its Vicar. | And yet not even England 
can show inany points of greater beauty than this oak-sheltered spot can dis- 
play. Its peculiar style uf scenery, half garden half forest in aspect, is 
familiar to all who are acquainted with the New Forest, although it has features 
entirely its own. One of these is an overshot mill, the sparkling fall of which is 
accurately and most nobly overarched by a pair of oaks which have long been 
the glory of the parish. Another is the gray and mellow beauty of its antique 
church, itself unencumbered by ivy, while the wall and old stone gateway of 
the churchyard look like a line and knot of sober green, enclosing it with such @ 
rich and unbroken luxuriance of foliage ‘ never seen,” as seems to show that it 
is held sacred, and that no hand profane ever ventured to rob its venerable mass 
of aleaf ora berry. Close beside the church, and elevated by a very gentle 
ascent, stands the pretty vicarage, as if placed expressly to keep watch and 
ward over the safety and repose of its sacred neighbour. The only breach in 
the ivy-bound fence of the churchyard, is the little wicket-gate that opens from 
the vicarage garden; but even this is arched over by the same immortal and 
unfading green,—a fitting emblem of that eternity, the hope of which emanates 
from the shrine it encircles. At this particular spot, indeed, the growth of the 
sone is so vigorous, that it is controlled with difficulty, and has not obeyed the 
nand which led it over the rustic arch without dropping a straggling wreath or 
two, which, if a vicar of the nineteenth century could wear a wig, might leave 
him in the state coveted for Absalom by his father. The late Vicar of Wrexe 
hill, however,—I speak of him who died before my story begins,—would never 
permit these graeeful pendants to be shorn, declaring that the attitude they en- 
forced on entering the churchyard was exactly such as benefited a Christian 
when passing the threshhold of the court of God. 

‘* Behind the vicarage, and stretching down the side of the little hill on which 
it stood, so as to forma beautiful background to the church, rose a grove of lofty 
forest-trees, that seemed to belong to its garden, but which in fact was sepa- 
rated from it by the road which led to Mowbray Park, on the outskirts of which 
noble domain they were situated. This same road, having passed behind the 
church and vicarage, led to the village street of Wrexhill, and thence towards 
various other parishes, over a common studded with oaks and holly. bushes, on 
one side of which, with shelving grassy banks that gave to the scene the appeare 
ance of noble pleasure-grounds, was a sheet of water lage enough to be dignis 
fied by the appellation of Wrexhill Lake. Into this the little stream that turned 
the mill emptied itself, after meandering very prettily through Mowbray Park, 
where, by the help of a little artifice, it became wide enough at one spot to dee 
serve a boat and boat-house, and at another to give occasion for the erection of 
one of the most graceful park-bridges in the county of Hampshire.” 

The exceptions to the censure we have passed are few and partial, 
consisting of scenes and bits. Mrs. TRoLLore has hit off a ghostly 
flirtation or two not badly; and the painful position of young Mow- 
bray when dependent on his converted mother and father-in-law, is 
truthful and effective,—qualities which seem to arise, by the by, 
because the author was hardly aware of their existence. The cold 
atheistical daughter of Mr. Cartwright by a former marriage, is- 
also a good conception; and there are occasionally some forcible 
but theatrical scenes. On the whole, however, the book has not 
so much of the circulating library interest as most of the writer's 
former works. 

The Reverend William Jacob Cartwright, the Curate of Wrex- 
hill, is represented as a Whig-Radical: why, we do not altogether 
perceive, for no use is made of it in the story. We are not com- 
purgators of the Cabinet, but it is merely a matter of justice to 
observe that the Evangelical body in the Church of England have 
discovered little liking for Whigdom; and now, when they are 
the sole remaining conscientious champions of ‘* No-Popery,” they 
are less likely to be affected toward it than ever. In her total ig- 
norance of religion, Mrs. TROLLOpPE seems to have confounded the 
politics of Evangelism with those of the more earnest Dissenters; 
and her friends the Tories will not beparticulaly obliged to her 
for the mistake. If she has any eye to their probable advent, the 
picture she gives of a strong section of their party will not be par- 
doned, even for the following miserable notion of a Whig Cabinet 
Minister’s correspondence. He is represented as breaking his 
promise about a living, in these terms— 

“« My dear Fellow—As the Devil would have it, I am now a Cabinet Minister, 
and I no more dare give the living to your Tory father’s son, than I dare blow . 
up Westminster Hall, or pull the Lord Chancellor’s nose in public. I do’ 
assure you I am very sorry for this; for I believe you are likely to be as good @” 
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nian as your excellent father, who, when he was my tutor, had certainly no 
notion that I should turn out such a first-rate Radical. However, there is no 
resisting destiny ; and so here I am, just going to give my pretty little living to 
some Reverend Mr. Somebody that I don’t care a straw about, because my Lord 
M— says, that though a bit of a saint, he is a capital clerical Whig. I wish, 
Edward, you'd try to forget all the fusty old nonsense about Church and 
State—upon my soul Ido. Bygones are bygones, my dear fellow; and if you 
could get up a clever pamphlet op the Tithe-laws, or on the Protestant affi- 
nities to the Church of Rome, or any thing else with a good rich vein of 
Whiggery running through it, I really think I might still be able to do some- 
thing for you. Do think of this, and believe me, 
“¢ My dear fellow, very affectionately your friend, 
“J. C. Bracknovsz.” 

We will close with an amusing enough specimen of caricatmie: 
but the reader who wishes to see the difference between nature 
and fancy, may turn to our quotations from Geraldine, or to the 
book itself. This scene takes place at a dinner given after a 
serious fancy fair. 

The champagne flowed freely ; and whether it were that the sacred cause for 
which the meeting was assembled appeared to justify, or at least excuse, some 
little excess; or that nothing furnished at Mr. Cartwright’s board but must 
bring a blessing to him who swallowed it; or that the fervent season led to 
thirst, and thirst to copious libations; whatever the cause, it is certain that a 
very large quantity of wine was swallowed that day, and that even the most 
serious of the party felt their spirits considerably elevated thereby. 

But, in recording this fact, it should be mentioned likewise, that, except in 
some few instances, in which thirst, good wine, and indiscretion united to over- 
power some unfortunate individuals, the serious gentlemen of the party, though 
elevated, were far from drunk ; and the tone of their conversation only became 
more animated, without losing any portion of the peculiar jargon which dis- 
tinguished it when they were perfectly sober. 

he discourse especially, which was carried on round Mr. Cartwright after 
the ladies retired, was, for the most part, of the most purcly Evangelical cast ; 
though some of the anecdotes related might, perhaps, in their details have par- 
taken more of the nature of miracles than they would have done if fewer cham- 
pazne corks had saluted the ceiling. 

One clerical gentleman, for instance, a Mr. Thompson, who was much dis- 
tinguished for his piety, stated as a fact which had happened to himself, that, 
in his early days, before the gift of extempore preaching was fully come upon 
him, he was one Sabbath-day at the house of a reverend friend, who, being 
taken suddenly ill, desired Mr. Thompson to preach for him, at the same time 
furnishing him with the written discourse which he had been himself about to 
deliver. “I mounted the pulpit,” said Mr. Thompson, “ with this written 
sermon in my pocket; but the moment I drew it forth and opened it, I per- 
ceived, to my inexpressible dismay, that the handwriting was totally illegible to 
me. Fora few moments I was visited with heavy doubts and discomfiture of 
spirit; but I had immediate recourse to prayer. J closed the book, and he- 
sought God te make its characters legible to me; and when I opened it again, 
the pages seemed to my eyes to be as a manuscript of my own.” 

This statement, however, was not only received with every evidence of the 
mest undoubting belief, but an elderly clergyman, who sat near the narrator, 
exclaimed with great warn ‘Tthank you, Sir; Ithank you greatly, Mr. 
Thompson, for this shining example of the effect of ready piety and ready wit. 
Though the cloth is removed, Sir, I must ask todrink a glass of wine with you ; 
and may the Lord continue to y« ig 

There were some phrases, too, which though undoubtedly sanctioned by 
ferious usage, sounded strangely when used in a scene apparently of such a gay 
festivity. 

One gentleman confessed very frankly his inability to resist taking more of 
such wine as that now set before them than was altogether consistent y i 
own strict ideas of ménisteriud propriety. ‘ But,” added he, “ though in so 
yielding, I am conscious of being in some sort wrong, I feel intimately persuaded 
at the same time, that by thus fre ely demonstrating the strength and power of 
© iginal sin within me, [ am doing a service to the cause of religion by esta- 
b ishing one of its most important truths.” 

This apology was received with universal applause; it manifested, as one 
of the company remarked, equal soundness of faith and delicacy of conscience. 

ne of the most celebrated of the regular London speakers, known at all 
meetings throughout the whole Evangelical season, having silently emptied a 
bottle of claret, which he kept close to him, began, just as he had finished the 
last glass, to recover the use of his tongue. His first words were, ‘‘ My King 
h s been paying me a visit.” 

** Indeed!” said Mr. Cartwright, whose attention was instantly roused by 
this very interesting statement; where was the visit made, Mr. White? ” 

* Even here, Sir,” replied Mr. White, solemnly; ‘* here, since I have been 
sitting silently at your hospitable board.” 

** As how, Sir?” inquired a certain Sir William Crompton, who was placed 
near him. ‘ Do you mean that you have been sleeping, and that his Majesty 
has visited you in your dreams? ” 

“The Majesty that I speak of, Sir,” replied Mr. White, ‘is the King of 
Heaven and the Lord of Hosts.” 

*¢ What other could it be! ” exclaimed Mr. Cartwright, showing the whites 
of his eyes, and appearing scandalized at the blunder. 

**T wonder, Mr. Cartwright,” said a young man of decidedly pious propen- 
sities, but not as yet considering himself quite assured of hiv election, “I 
wonder, Mr. Cartwright, whether I shall be saved or not?” 

“Ts is a most interesting question, my young friend,” replied the Vicar 
amildly ; and you really cannot pay too much attention to it. Iam happy to 
see that it leaves you not even at the festive board; and I sincerely hope it will 
ee j be settled to your satisfaction. But as yet it is impossible to decide.” 

* T shall not fail to ride over to hear you preach, excellent Mr. Cartwright !” 
@aid a gentleman of the neighbourhood, who, though not hitherto enrolled in 
the Evangelical calendar, was so struck on the present occasion with the hospi- 
table entertainment he received, that he determined to cultivate the acquaint- 
ance. 

* You do me great honour, Sir,” replied the Vicar. * If you do, [hope it 
will be on a day when you can stay supper with us.” 

“You are excessively kind, my dear Sir,” answered the guest; “ but as my 
place is at least ten miles distant from yours, I fear, if you sup in the same style 
that you dine, it would be somewhat late before I got home.” 

Mr. Cartwright bowed, dropped his eyes, and said nothing. 

“ Oh, Sir!” said Mr. Hetherington, who, though he had drunk more than 
Ghy man at table, excepting the cousin Corbold, had as yet in no degree Jost his 
apprehension, ‘ Oh, Sir! you quite mistake: the supper that the excellent 
Mr. Cartwright means is to be on at the table of the Lord.” 

Dear me!” exclaimed the squire, who really meant to be both civil and 
serious, “ I beg pardon, I made a sad blunder indeed.” 

‘* There is nothing sad but sin, Mr. Wilkins,” replied the Vicar meekly. 
** A mistake is no sin. Even I myself have sometimes been mistaken.” 
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“What heavenly-minded humility there is in Mr. Cartwright!” said Mr. 
Hetherington, in a loud whisper to his neighbour: ‘every day he lives seems 
to aad my idea of his character. Is not this claret admirable, Mr. Dick- 
son. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE INDUSTRIOUS CLASSES, 


Tue object of this timely tract is to take a survey of the existing 
state of popular education in England, and to suggest means for 
its immediate improvement. The survey is broad, full, and satis. 
fying—or, so far as its conclusions go, very unsatisfying ; and the 
suggestions are brief, but perhaps sufficient for their purpose. 

The author begins with the principle of national education; 
and to the objection, that if national schools be established by Go. 
vernment, those maintained by voluntary subscription will cease 
to exist, the author replies, that, economically speaking, it matters 
little whether the money be raised by rate or subscription, since 
it would be drawn in both cases from the same class of persons, 
aid much more equally by rating. In any other point of view, 
he considers their supercession beneficial; because the education 
of the working classes should not depend on charity, and practi- 
eally these kinds of schools produce the worst effect. The 
children have the notions of a pauper infused into their minds 
with their daily instruction; the parents get accustomed to a sense 
of dependence, a contempt or disregard of education ; and as it 
frequently happens that well-meaning people canvass the poor 
to send their children to school, they get a notion that they are 
conferring a favour in doing so, and often require to be bribed by 
school-gifts of clothing, or something equivalent, into sending them 
atall. Another advantage arising from the interference of Govern. 
ment, would be the suppression of sectarian prejudice. At present, 
if Churchmen establish a school, Dissenters of all sorts refuse to 
let their children attend; and vice versa; whilst the Dissenters 
have various differences and schisms amongst themselves. Ex- 
perience has shown that it is useless for individuals to attempt 
stemming this feeling: it is only the power and authority of Go- 
vernment which can effectually enforce neutrality. 

In addition to all these evils, the number received by these 
charity schools is comparatively few. Even in the densely. 
peopled Manchester, out of 50,000 children above five years of 
age, only 20,119 attend schools of any kind. What is worse, 
they are taught little, and in the vast majority of cases nothing 
for any practical purpose. Numbers cannot read with readiness 
or ease; few can write; scarcely any can cipher. Various causes 
contribute to this. Most Sunday schools neither teach reading 
nor writing, because they are “ mechanical arts, and toteach them 
would be a desecration of the Sabbath.” The scholars are chiefly 
taught to get by heart hymns or passages of Scripture, &c,; 
those who can read, learning by themselves; those who cannot, 
having the lesson read over to them in classes, until they are able 
to repeat it. The National and British Schools were respectively 
founded by the Established Church and by Dissenters from it; 
the National by tests excluding Catholics, Moravians, Unitarians, 
and many Dissenters; and the British being nearly as stringent 
in its way. Even at the chief or model schools in London, the 
teaching is less efficient than would have been supposed : in many 
of the branch schools it frequently resolves itself into teaching 
nothing that is remembered after a few years. The scanty re 
sources of the parent and branch societies, are one cause of this 
defective instruction, as they are neither able to provide proper 
masters, nor enough in proportion to the scholars. Another rea- 
son may be found in the dry and unattractive nature of their ele- 
mentary books; Scripture being wrested to bear upon all things, 
which are in turn tortured to sustain the burden, and each losing 
of course their native interest and character. The author of the 
essay before us, however, considers the monitorial system, instis 
tuted through the want of means, as the great evil of the National 
and British Schools: for the monitors are very little in advance of 
the boys, often not at all; and if they were, they are deficient in 
the skill of imparting knowledge. Nor have they any real autho 
rity ; both parents and children are dissatisfied at being taught by 
boys. A mischievous kind of power they, however, possess and 
exercise: according to the evidence collected in the essay, the 
class are often in fact the fags of the monitor, and unless he is 
propitiated by services or presents of apples and so forth, he com- 
plains against the defaulters and gets them ‘‘wopped.” The con- 
clusion the author draws from the whole inquiry is, that the 
common dame schools, bad as they are, are frequently better than 
the schools supported by charitable subscriptions; and that num- 
bers of the children taught in these last have been subsequently 
indebted to private schools for what they know. 

The general conclusions we have stated are expanded at some 
length in the pamphlet, and supported by a variety of facts s* 
lected from reports or collected by the writer. From the latter 
we take a few instances; choosing them more, however, for 
the picture they give of the life of the poorer classes, and for the 
sort of biographical interest they possess, than for any light they 
throw on the state of education, or support they furnish to the 
opinions of the writer. 

Benjamin Humphries, aged fourteen, 4, Crown Street, West Street. Is 
looking out for a place; assists his father in selling oysters and sweetmeats 10 
the streets. Wears a charity uniform; went to St. Sepulchre’s Charity-school, 
Giltspur Street, for seven years; made very little progress in either reading, 
writing, or arithmetic. His father was obliged to engage a young man to teat! 
him of an evening, in order to bring him alittle forward. Used to receive a suit 
of clothes from the school, and two pairs of shoes every year. The master wa 
frequently out, and would leave the school to the care of the monitors. pe 
particular with the Catechism, because the boys were sometimes examined ia 
by the minister ; every thing else neglected. 

Examined the father of the same lad; who confirmed the above statement. 
Said he had a lodger, a lad of eighteen, who was six years at the same schoo 
and did not know his letters. Had complained, in the ease of his own son, 
the conduct of the schoolmaster, but without effect: he had a friend in the 
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Treasurer. He (Humphries) sent one of his sons to a Lancasterian school, but 
thought he did not make sufficient progress in reading with lessons pasted on 
hoards. Sends him now to a school in Shoe Laue, where he gets on faster. 

Mem. Inquired generally in the neighbourhood, and met with many persons 
who are of opinion the children are neglected. 4 

John Day, aged fourteen, Turnmill Street, St. John Street. Has no rela- 
tions whatsoever : father, mother, uncles, aunts, all dead. Was once in 
Saffron Hill workhouse. Cannot read and write. Now supports himself. 
Farns about five sbillings per week. Gets one shilling and sixpence on 
Mondays, and one shilling on Fridays, by helping the salesmen in Smithfield 
Market; during the rest of the week gets occasional employment in making 
children’s detonating crackers. * 

Henry Abrahams, 6, Coppice Row, Clerkenwell, age fifteen. Ts a self-taught 
“Gets his living by making sketches of houses, chiefly public-houses. 
Charges from two shillings and sixpence to five shillings each. Is not able to 
draw figures or trees. Went toa school in Clerkenwell Square for four years, 
put thinks he learned more from his mother than he gained at school. She 
taught him to read before he wes five years old : Was not taught drawing at school. 
Made no progress in arithm :tic there. Never could understand the mode of 
working questions by figures. Used often to get thrashed for it. Says he 
often lies in bed of a morning and works difficult sums in his head in his own 
way. Iscleverin mental calculation; a sharp lad, possessing superior talents, 
put too badly educated to turn them to a proper account. 

William Johnson, age fifteen. An orphan, has no brothers nor sisters. His 
father was a jobbing carpenter, who died a twelvemonth ago. Gets his living 
by holding gentlemen’s horses and helping omnibus-cads, chiefly at the Bank. 
Sometimes earns as much as one shilling and sixpence in a day ; sometimes 
nothing. Earned nothing last Friday, and seldom gets any thing on Sundays. 
Has now only fourpence in his pocket; this he will have to pay for a bed. 
Sleeps sometimes at one lodging-house and sometimes at another; chiefly at 
one in Mitre Court, Barbican; sleeps there in a large room, in which there are 
a matter of two dozen beds! A great number of men and boys sleep in the 
room; each has to pay fourpence a night: in the morning they are allowed 
towel and soap, with atub of water. Gets his dinner at cheap cook-shops; 
generally buys two pennyworth of beef-soup, with a ha’p’orth of potatoes and 
aha’p’orth of bread. Buys his breakfast of the people who sel] tea and coffee in 
the streets, at twopence a pint, and bread and butter at a halfpenny a slice. 
Cannot read and write; went once toa Sunday-school, at a chapel in Barbican, 
for a few months, when his father was alive ; but did not make any progress. Is 
not able to read a chapter in the New Testament. + * 

John Davis, age ten, 2, Fox Court, Earl Street, Seven Dials. Stands with 
basket in Covent Garden Market, and sells poultry; earns from 3s. to 20s. per 
week; selis most on Saturday, when he carries his basket round to private 
families; has sometimes sold three dozen fowls on a Saturday. Says, ‘his 
right father is dead,” but that be has now another, who set him to work when 
he was seven years old. The basket was then carried for him to Covent Garden, 
and he was left with it to sell the stock. His present father buys the poultry 
at Leadenhall, and sells poultry himself. Boy says he cannot read and write, 
but has just commenced going to a Sunday-school in George Street, where he 
willlearn to read and spell. Writing is nottaught there. His “right father ” 
was a good scholar, but his present father cannot read and write. 

John Holmes, age fifteen, 16, Sun Street, Church Street, Bethnal Green. 
Boy out of work, father a weaver. Has had several places, chiefly connected 
weaving ; received 4s. 27. per week at his last place, without board. 
read and write. 
Quaker Street. Attended reeular 
and never missed morning and eve 


artist. 





Went fora year and a half to a Sunday-school in 
io 





cause his master was one of the teachers, 

was in the second class; used to learn 
to spell and to read a little in little books; cannot now read a chapter in the 
New Testament; was not taught to write. 











Thinking that, in the present condition of the public mind and 
the nicelv-baianced state of parties, a general education bill woulg 
not pass the Lords, whilst there is the possible danger that the 
Tories might seize upon a comprehensive measure for a cheval de 
bataille in the absence of any thing better, our author proposes 
rather to improve than to reform: and for this purpose he says— 

Ministers have the power in their own hands, assisted by a simple vote of the 
House of Commons, of extending indefinitely the number of schools, and of 
commencing a reform in those which already exist. 

Nothing more is required than a Central Board of Education, composed of 
fit men, whom the Crown may apppoint, with the same power over the annual 
Government grants for educational purposes that is now given to the Lords of 
the Treasury. 

Twenty thousand pounds are now voted every year in aid of building school- 
houses, which, when erected, merely serve to deceive the public into the belief 
that education is advancing, when really it is making little or no progress. 
Suppose the same money given only on condition that the school established 
should be conducted upon a plan likely to be effective, and how different would 
be the result from what we see at the present moment. 

Let there be a model and a normal school for training properly qualified 
teachers ; let the Central Board have power not only to aid in building school- 
houses, but in supporting good schools when established, and the way would be 
gradually paved for a more comprehensive measure. The power of withholding 
an annual grant, of however small an amount, from an ill-conducted school, 
would be quite formidable enough to cause their authority to be respected; and 
the power of giving pecuniary assistance, however limited, would be quite sufti« 
cient to induce by degrees all the mismanaged charity schools now existing to 
place themselves under the Board. 

The plan is simple and feasible; nothing but resolution is wanting to effect 
the object—not in a moment, but by such steps as would be at once safe and 
certain, 

Let no one imagine that the work of educational reform can be effected with- 
out centralization. Without a Central Board, armed not with despotic powers 
calculated to irritate and inflame the public mind, but with sufficient power to 
make it the interest of all persons connected with schools to adopt improved 
Plans of instruction, little or nothing ean be accomplished. An individual 
might waste a life in reasoning with schoolmasters and mistresses, appealing to 
committees and their secretaries, and canvassing subscribers, without succeed- 
ing in changing the character of more than half-a-dozen schools throughout the 
Country. Buta Central Board, operating by means of an establishment for 
training teachers and annual grants, might in a short time produce a change 
that would appear as the effect of magic. 

We could readily extend our extracts, especially by means of 
Some specimens of absurd lessons, through which well-meaning but 
Unenlightened persons fancy they are teaching religion. The scope 
and character of the essay can, however, be apprehended from this 
Rotice ; and its price is such as to place it within the reach of 
every one,—probably from its appearing under the superintendence 
of the Central Society of Education. 
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MUSICAL REVIEW. 
Article “ Music,” in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Part 88. 

In glancing over the last-published Part of the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, we lighted on a most valuable article on Music: a subject often 
injudiciously treated in similar works, where articles are manufac- 
tured rather by the scissors than the pen—lengthy and diffuse some- 
times, and sometimes meagre and obscure. Condensation is the point 
to be aimed at in such a case—‘ much matter in small bounds,” as 
Morey has it; and this object is fully attained in the present article. 
We never saw so much sound, practical, intelligible information on the 
subject, compressed into the same space. It begins at the beginning, 
explaining as much of the principles of acoustics as it is needful for the 
student in harmony to know. Musical scales, modes, and keys, then 
pass under review; musical instruments, their character, compass, and 
appropriate use; then melody, and harmony in its principal forms and 
attributes. These are not only explained with technical clearness and 
precision, but are followed by many admirable practical hints and valu- 
able illustrations from the best writers, principally derived from the 
works of the Italian and German schvol, bespeaking a greater famili- 
arity with instrumental than vocal composition. Purcett is the only 
English writer quoted ; and then only to show that some of his 
harmonies, denounced by that flippant coxcomb Burney as “ detest~ 
able,” have been adopted and employed by the most correct as well as 
elegant modern writers of Germany. 

We are not inclined to accord to all the writer’s opinions on the sub- 
ject of “passing notes;” although our notice of this article is, of 
necessity, too brief to discuss them. Our space will be more usefully 
employed in gleaning a few serviceable extracts from it. 

CRESCENTINI’S CHORAL SCHOOL. 

We witnessed Crescentini’s training of a chorus at Bologna in 1819. His 
ear caught in an instant the slightest defect in intonation in any of the voices $ 
the slightest disproportion of piano or forte, the slightest attempt at embele 
lishment, even an appoggiatura. He stopped all the performers immediately, 
pointed out the fault, and made them repeat the music over and over again till 
he was satisfied. This was the true way to train a choral band: and it would 
be well if his example were generally followed. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF CHURCH MUSIC. 

In ancient ecclesiastical music, the length of the sounds and the simplicity of 
the harmony were well calculated to produce a strong impression on the mind in 
cathedral churches. In such places, rapid changes of sounds and chromatie 
harmonies never produce any thing but confusion; and this ought to be kept 
in view by the young composer. [Let us add, also, by those dandy organists of 
our cathedrals who dish up ‘* The Heavens are telling,” or rattling movements 
of modern Masses, as substitutes for PurcELL, GrBgons, and Crort. ] 

MODERN SUBLIMITY.~ 

Tu many persons the noisy confusion of certain modern compositions for ins 
struments and voices is delightful; voices yelling and growling, and in the 
orchestra all sorts of heterogeneous instruments mingled together to make up a 
chorus of deafening noises) When we find musical effects attempted to be 
produced by cracking of whips, firing of pistols, jingling of post-horse bells, 
thrumming on the Russian balaliaka, beatiag of drums, and so ou, and all thig 
received with rapture by a civilized European audience, we may well be justie 
fied in saying that it is hard to tel! what the human ear may or may not be 
trained to relish in music, or rather in noise. 

CODA FROM PICCINI. 

‘¢T should like to know what we shall do to awaken the ear when it bee 
comes hardened to this uproar. What new diablerie shall we contrive? Pere 
haps we shall then wish te return to nature, and to the true means acknow= 
ledged by art: butZyou know what happens to brandy-drinkers.” 

It were to be wished that so excellent and compendious a treatise as 
this were purcbaseable separately. Musical students seldom possess 
the means of adding an entire encyclopadia to their libraries. _In this 
case, we should recommend the restoration of the English word 
“score” for that of “partition:” a most unnecessary change,—the 
English word “ partition” having a defined meaning wholly unlike the 
sense in which it is here used, and the French word having two dis- 
tinct and separate significations when applied to music; whereas the 
word “score” has one plain and universally understood musical sense. 
Besides, French is the last language to which we should resort for 
musical terms. 












FINE ARTS. 


Tue Queen has appointed Mr. Samuet Prout principal painter in 
water colours to her Majesty; an honour well bestowed and well 
deserved. Provuris one of the old school of water colour painters, 
who used the reed pen in their bold free outlines, and tinted with 
slight washes of colour; and he is the only one who has continued suc- 
cessfully to practise this style (a little heightened in force of colour) 
in the present time, when the art has attained a rivalry with the power 
and depth of oil painting. And the reason of this is, that the vigo- 
rous manner of Prout was always the least important, though to 
superficial observers the most obvious, part of his merits. These 
consist in his vivid perception and strong feeling for the picturesque in 
forms and effects ; especially in architectural scenes: he depicts realis 
ties in the most true and striking manner, indicating those crumbling 
touches of decay that break the hard outline and smooth surface of 
objects. His old buildings are sketched with the spirit of antiqua- 
rianism: he follows in the track of Time—but his works will linget 
behind. 

The veteran artist will be cheered by this gracious mark of royal 
favour in his marine retirement, where he is invigorating a fragile and 
shaken constitution with quiet and the sea breezes: it will give him 
fresh spirit to prosecute the undertakings he has commenced—one of 
which is a second volume of his Sketches, 





MR. HAYDON’S THIRD AND LAST LETTER TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
ON THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue picture of the Academic character and practices, so forcibly and 
humorously drawn in this letter, is faithful, and not overcharged. 
Haypon, as usual, is the hero of his own tale; but bis egotism is so 
undisguised and honest, that, so far from being offensive, it seems to 
give proof of his sincerity and disinterestedness. Haypon prides 
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himself on being the 3 of his art, and a martyr in the cause: he 
possesses abundant enthusiasnt and energy, and sustains the character 
with indomitable spirit and ‘unflagging ‘perseverance; and he has en- 
dured suffering and persecution sufficient to warrant his pretensions to 
it. The anecdotes of Lovcu and Witxte, though not new, are perti- 
nent, and well told. We recommend Haypow to collect the scattered 
darts that he has launched against the Academy and bind them into a 
fasces (i.e. 8 volume, not too bulky) to do justice on the many-headed 
offender. A concise history of the Royal Academy, with anecdotical 
proofs and comments, would be serviceable just now, and might be 
made so amusing as to interest those who at present know and care 
little about the matter. 
London, 11th September 1837. 

My Lorp—I appeal to Sir Davin, Sir Ricnarp, Sir Francis, Sir 
Georrry, Sir Wittiam, Sir Aucustus, Sir Rosert, Sir Cyartxs, Sir 
Joun, and Sir Mart1N—was there ever such a galaxy of knights! ArrHur 
and his Round Table must hide their diminished heads. Surely, my Lord, the 
age of chivalry is not gone—surely Burke has turned in his coffin! If the 
French Revolution was now to begin again, there would be no deficiency of 
leaping swords, my Lord, to rescue the beautiful Marig. I appeal to the gal- 
lant knights, if this underhanded pamphlet is worthy of the age of chivalry? 
if this was the practice of the knights of old? if due notice was not always 
given of defence or attack; and if any knight had been found assassinating, 
whether he would not have lost his spurs and have had his sword broken over 
his degraded head by the heralds?—Surely. Let me entreat them to give up 
these habits of base origin and baser blood; and, if we are to have a fight, let 
us all meet in a public assembly, argue our best, and let the majority carry the 
day by acclamation, and justice and truth prevail triumphantly. 

Can any thing equal the modesty of this assemblage of knights-errant! In 
the old habitation they averaged from 4,000/. to 5,000. a year: this year, at 
Charing Cross, they have taken 7,000/.: they say, if the Government are pre- 
pared to pay 16,0002. or 12,0007. to them, Sir Martin has no doubt many 
members would hail the flattering prospect. Amiable knights-errant! no 
doubt of it. Their study of the fine arts, my Lord, has not blunted their 
powers of calculation. 

But really, such selfishness is beneath reply, from its grossness: it is all of 
a piece, my Lord, with the tricks that were 2 hr before the House and the 
nation—with the contemptible and plausible excuses continually put forward for 
moving the Academy at all—with the pretence that Somerset House was wanted 
for Government offices, and, as proof, giving it to a School of Design! I can- 
not conceive how your right esranahis colleague can justify to himself his 
ardent and devoted determination to protect and defend such a despotism—being, 
as he is, the advocate of liberal measures and the member of a Liberal Govern- 
ment, the basis of whose existence is reform—or resolutely enshrine a body of 
men by a public vote of money without making reform of their proved injustice 
the basis of the exchange. 

Without the slightest disrespect, and with every feeling due to his high sta- 
tion, and gratitude to that Ministry from whom we artists owe that great 
lever the Committee, will your Lordship permit me to ask with what consist- 
ency he could cheer the destruction of Old Sarum and Gatton? with what 
justice he could vote for Schedule A, the Municipal Corporation Bill, the Tithe 
question, Test Acts, Catholic Emancipation, and Negro liberty, and yet refuse 
to let reform approach the sacred precincts of Somerset House? 

Is there, my Lord, any perception of moral equity in placing Negroes in 
freedom, and voting in the same breath to crown with laurel a clique of in- 
triguers who for seventy years have made it a business and a duty to chill all 
feeling in the Court for grand art or state employment; who have ever taken 
advantage of their station to blacken and calumniate all individuals who may 
be obnoxious to their monopoly ; and who, by every species of diplomacy, have 
reduced British artists to such a condition, that there is no alternative for a young 
man beginning life but perfect submission, or to be pursued through existence, 
into every ramification of domestic connexion, to death or ruin? 

I proposed in the Committee restoring the ill-used constituency so unjustly 
treated by Georce the Third and the courtiers of 1769: I proposed the 
abolition of all distinctions in art, and the annual election of Directors; and 
that every artist who had exhibited three years, or who was a householder as 
well, should be a burgess in the art, and entitled to a vote: then would the 
artists recover their moral independence, and then would the Academy as a 
school be assimilated to the principles of the British constitution. 

Your Lordship may imagine I overrate the importance of this subject, from 
personal acutenese of feeling: indeed, your greater experience of them will 
convince you I do not. Had there been no Academy, I and others would 
have taken our stations in art and society long since ; but the despotism esta- 
blished by Reynotps, of which very justly,he was the first victim, thwarted 
and opposed us, as it had done before Barry and himself. 

When we began the art, we found men placed over us as superiors per- 
fectly incompetent to decide on the merit of historical works, or on those deep 
principles of form and design, the characteristics of the works of the great 
men before us. I, my lord, for one, had to be judged by three, two of whom 
never yet placed their figures on their feet ; one, from incompetent knowledge, 
always turning the toes out, and the other, from equal ignorance, always placin, 
his men upon them! And these two arcades ambo decided I had no merit on 
no knowledge ; epee a picture, which cost two years’ labour, from the public 
view, (because I had no knowledge ; ) and yet, my Lord, twenty-eight years after, 
I lay before the public the principles of art 1 then practised, and they are hailed 
all over the kingdom with enthusiasm! Now, my Lord, had my works of that 

riod been fairly brought forward, as those of Hocartn, and WiLson, and 

EYNOLDs, and GainsBoROUGH were, before an Academy existed,—had there 
been no self-elected superiors, who could not draw or foreshorten a foot,—neither 
Marin, nor Hayter, nor Loucs, nor myself, would have waited so long 
before we made our way, nor should I have been four times in a prison. 

In the present state of high art amongst the upper classes—guided as the 
patron is by such influence, and leaving college as you all do, my Lord, unin- 
structed by professors in such matters—can you any longer wonder that men 
who oppose such embedded power are denied to possess either character or 
talent, in order to destroy them? Though it is my perfect conviction that the 
people are in advance of the production, that the seed has taken root, and that 
the vigorous plant will burst the superincumbent pressure ; yet the influence of 
this body will for some years stunt its growth, unless the Government decidedly 
interfere at once. Academies have ever been signals of distress. But a time 
is fast coming when their imposture, in giving rank to men who never would 
have emerged from their native insignificance without such help, will be found 
out: they will topple down before the increasing wonder of nations; and let 
it never be forgotten, my Lord, Britain gave the first blow. 

To be fully aware, my Lord, of the justice of my statement as to their perni- 
cious influence, you should have seen them as I have,—Academicians, patrons, 
artists, in the same room! When that vast genius Loveu appeared, and had 
produced in the back room of a greengrocer’s shop his wonderful ‘‘ Milo,” the 
dignity of the Royal Academy was dreadfully shaken at such a work being pro- 
duced in such away. In Athens, such a production (certainly more wonderful 
than any thing Micmazt ANGE&LO produced at the same age) would have in- 





sured the inventor rank, fortune, and influence. On the private day, first came 
the nobility, as they always do, sincere in their admiration and willing to be 
delighted and to help. Then came the cold-blooded, pale-faced, and chillin 

Academician. Seeing one, with arms folded, before the noble work, T asked 
him how he liked it? and what was the reply ?—‘‘ I am no believer in prodi- 
gies.” The effect of this sneer on the circle was instantaneous. é A noble lord, 
leaning on the knee of the ‘“ Milo”—a friend of merit, but timid of his. judg. 
ment—after the poison of the R.A., said, ‘‘ It is unquestionably a fine thing, is 
it not?” Some became frightened, and thought it always overrated ; others 
looked profound, and asked why he did not do busts? At this “crise de ]g 
bataille,” as NAroLEon used to say, up walked the Duke of WeLttncron, and 
taking the order-book, wrote his name for acast. Now again victory gleamed; 

some said they always suspected it was a wonderful production ; but still the 
true- bred, heartless sneer of the incarnate malignity rankled deep; and nothing 

but the known energy of the Duke’s mind could have made the company be. 

lieve he had not committed a blunder. This comes, my Lord, of embodying 

a set of low-minded men in power, and letting them keep it in spite of Jaw. 

What was the result on people of fashion ?— Why, my Lord, they feared they 
had overrated LouGu’s talent, as they feared they had overrated mine in 1808; 
and, by degrees—confiding in the honour of the Royal Academy, and supposing 
it must be right—they left Loven deserted, as they left me. The advice I give 
to young men under such oppression is, never despuir. I have had my painting. 
room filled with people of fashion, and utterly deserted, four times; but by per. 
severing I always bring them back—because I never desert my post. If 
young man knows his art to be founded on principles which have stood the test of 
previous ages, let him smile atdesertion. But it is not every young man that can do 
this: there are minds of a tender nature which sink under injustice. Witxir, 
in 1810, by the infamous conduct of the Academy, sunk into bad health, and 
nearly died. And what was this conduct?—The most infamous intrigue, 
Jealous of the talent that had filled their coffers, there was no way of lowering 
him but by pushing up an inferior rival : one soon appeared—Birp: affecting 
the greatest regard for WiLKIE, in a pretended fright they told him sucha 
picture had appeared as rendered it absolutely necessary he should withdraw 
his work; for he could not, with all his great genius, stand the contest, 
Against the advice of his sincere friends he did so. And who was the man that 
so advised him, out of the profoundest affection?—the very man who twenty 
years after, from similar intense regard for his delicate health, relieved him 
from the cares of the Presidency. What kind hearts there are in the world! 
WILKIE, of an amiable and gentle nature, seeing through the whole infamous 
intrigue when he saw his great rival’s work, sank down in health, and was 
neatly destroyed. 

Ministers, your Lordship knows, like fucts ; nothing so much as facts influ 
ence ‘the House.” TI havegiven your Lordship facts, which let them refute if 
they can. To conclude a disgusting subject, my Lord: we all hope your Lord- 
ship and your colleagues will anticipate the applause of posterity, by relieving 
the art and the nation of this anomalous upas tree ; and that her Majesty and her 
Ministers will no longer sanction this — power, because it is gratifying 
to their domestic sympathies to have their portraits well painted; but that 
they will unshackle the fetters which have encumbered the past and harass the 
present, and, by a just reform, satisfy all parties without sacrificing the interests 
of any. Till this forty-headed hydra is reduced to reason, I, as one, will never 
relinquish my grapple; and if I die before the contest is over, it shall be found 
necessary to batter my hand to atoms after death, before my gripe shall be un- 
closed. I have seen the truth always: my countrymen are beginning to see 
it: in Scotland, the first moment it was laid before all classes, i¢ was hailed with 
cheers. 

With every apology, my Lord, for the present I withdraw, till a new mean 
uess and another intrigue render it aduty to interfere. 

I am, my Lord, your admirer and servant, 
B. R. Haynpon, 





CLOTHING OF STATUES. 


“< How ought statues to be clothed?” is a questio verata with modern 
sculptors ; and onethat the community are more interested in being rightly 
determined than most abstract points connected with fine art. Statues 
of public men, erected in public situations, are prominent objects of 
admiration or of ridicule ; moreover, they are among the most enduring 
as well as the most interesting productions of art; and it is of impor- 
tance to the credit of the age to consider how they will look in the eyes 
of posterity as well as of our contemporaries. A communication from 
a correspondent, signing himself ‘* Scutpror,” suggests a few remarks 
on this subject. We will first let him state the case as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words. We do not print his letter entire; for though 
he writes with a strong feeling for and knowledge of his subject, he has 
not acquired the art of arranging and expressing hisideas clearly and 
concisely. ScuLpror sets out with lamenting the degraded state of 
his art— 

“ The noble and divine art of sculpture is contemned and trampled under 
foot by the ignorance of the age and the example of its professors. * * * * A 
survey of our exhibitions proves the almost total exclusion of high aim in the 
exertions of our artists. * * * * A mercantile, worldly spirit, characterizes the 
nation ; and the artists, being tainted with the same narrow-minded spirit, pro- 
duce what will bring most money. * * ® * This is particularly apparent 
among sculptors: a system of manufacture characterizes the profession, to the 
disgrace of English sculpture. Public works, which alone can be beneficial to 
the mass as a means of improvement, are of the lowest class. * * * * The 
few sculptors who have hitherto enjoyed the advantages of displaying their 
works in public have acted either from ignorance of the true principles ot sculp- 
ture, or unworthily sacrificed them at the shrine of gain and self-ease. * 

<< Artists allow themselves to be governed by the prevailing taste of the age 
for the representation of inferior objects, which are thus made principal. Statues 
are executed in coat, breeches, stockings, and low-heeled shoes: the beauties of 
the form are concealed from observation by the works of the tailor and shoe- 
maker. An eye and judgment alive to the truth and harmony existing through- 
out nature cannot fail of being shocked at the want of keeping between the cha- 
racter of the head and the rest of the figure evinced in almost every statue 0 
modern times in this country. * * * * Our sculptors put clothes upon 4 
statue to hide the form—to conceal the works of nature; and then they cover 
up as much of the clothes as they can to conceal the works of the tailor. They 
do not even imitate coats, such as they are, but attempt to show as much of the 
form as possible,—dressing the figure in lower garments fitting like the skin, & 
few wrinkles at the joints indicating to the spectator that he is to suppose a pal? 
of breeches.” . ~ - i 

This will be recognized as a faithful description of what our corre- 
spondent calls ‘ the coat and breeches school of sculpture.” Now !0F 
his notions of what statuary ought to be— 

‘* Nature, true to herself, proves by the character of the whole structure what 
she asserts in the face. Thus, a soldier—whose countenance expresses firmoes®, 
decision, and energy, his features indurated and bronzed by the operation = 
those qualities, and the activity and hardihood of his career — should 
represented nude; as every past of his body will exemplify his stera 9” 
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vigorous character : the breast, the abdomen, and every limb, all serve to illus- 
trate his mind and character. To cover up a form so capable of expression 
with trumpery trappings, is disgusting. In the Tepresenitation of youth also, 
fhe nude should be generally used ; as displaying the characteristics of the im- 
mature form in a manner unattainable by such means as coats and trousers. 
fu representing philosophers and those whose lives are sedentary, and whose 
strength lies in the brain, drapery becomes assistant; not a conventional cos- 
tume, as of the Greeks or Romans, according to vulgar prejudice, but a simple 
drapery; of no particular fashion in itself, [so we interpret the somewhat vague 

praseology of the writer,] that from its capability of infinite variety may be 
Fisposed so as to assist the development of character, form, and expression in 
nature, by the breadth and greatness of its folds, the harshness or softness of 
the material, and the grand, negligent, elegant, or graceful arrangement of the 
masses. * * * * The triumph of the statuary is to produce such a result as 
this—that, supposing the head of a statue to be knocked off, the intention and 
characteristics of the whole would be distinctly pronounced from what remains ; 
the different characters of warriors from the characteristics of their bodies and 
Jimbs; the different character of statesmen and philosophers from the arrange- 
ment of their respective draperies. * * * * Knock off the heads of half of 
Chantrey’s statues in sitting postures, and they are the same men in slightly 
different attitudes.” 

The test proposed is a severe, and hardly a fair one; and assuredly 
Cuanrrey’s statues would not abide it; but neither would a statue 
modelled on the principle laid down by Scutpror, though it were from 
the chisel of Poipias or PraxireLes. The physical character of the 
form, whether it were strength or activity, would be evident; but no 
moral or intellectual characteristic would be deducible: whether the 
person represented were a common soldier or a commander, noble or 
ignoble, would not appear. In the case of a statesman or philosopher, 
unless the drapery were a costume of the age, we do not see how the 
pursuit or office, much less the character of the individual, would be 
apparent. ScuLpror, in his anxiety to exalt the dignity and power of 
his art, requires it to do too much. The head alone can express the 
intellectual character of the man, the body and limbs the animal part ; 
and as the latter can be of no importance except in the case of an 
athlete, it follows, that to convey a knowledge of the calling, station, 
and country of a man, be should be represented in bis ordinary or offi- 
cial costume. Then, indeed, if the head were off, the figure would tell 
its own story. Butlet us, for argument sake, assume that the display of 
the character of the form isa primary object in sculpture: to represent 
an individual of the present day in puris naturalibus, would be to show 
him as he never appears but. when he is bathing. The state of nudity 
is revolting to our ideas of decorum and comfort: we could never get 
over the idea of coldness and indecency in connexion with a person of 
ourown time. Dr. Johnson, in St. Paul’s, looks like a melancholy Ajax ; 
and there is a naked soldier there with his hair carefully combed into a 
brutus, who looks as if he were vain of his nakedness. No nude figure 
can be pleasing that looks conscious of its nudity. Now if this fault 
be observable in the nymphs of some of our modern sculptors, (arising 
from their inability to conceive a state where the absence of clothing was 
habitual, ) how would they get over the difficulty in the figure of a mortal 
and a contemporary ? 

But we do not find nudity the rule even in the antique, in the repre- 
sentation of individual persons. Phocion wears the helmet and chlamys 
of the soldier; Aristides is attired as he appeared in the streets of 
Athens; many of the soldiers in the frieze of the Parthenon are clothed 
in drapery and armour. Only gods, or heroes regarded as demigods, 
were represented naked by the Greeks The Antinous is a specimen 
of manly beauty of form, and therefore undraped. In the Roman 
period the statues are almost invariably clothed, divinities and the 
athlete excepted. 
portrait statues that have come down tous, clothed their figures, how 
absurd it is to cohtend for nudity in the representation of persons in the 
nineteenth century! The Greeks, living in a warm climate, where the 
dress was loose and slight, and where nakedness was not indecency, 
might have sculptured individuals undraped without impropriety; but 
the rule of good sense prevailed in the arts of the antique world, as 
itshould now. The Greek sculptors took every allowable opportunity 
of displaying the beauties of the human form, but in their portrait 
statues they represented the man ‘in his habit as he lived.” We ought 
to dothe same. True, our clothing is artificial, unpicturesque, and ill 
sulted to sculpture; but the sculptors must exert their skill and taste 
to overcome the ugliness, as the ancients did. Because Mr. Wyatr 
has made George the Third in coat and boots with cocked-hat and pig- 
tail look ridiculous, does it follow that every statue of a man with a 
cocked-hat must be so? Look at the statue of Bonaparte, with a great- 
oe, jack-boots, and cocked-hat, that crowns the column in the Place 
Vendorne: is there any thing ridiculous in that ? and which is the more 
appropriate, CaNova’s, which respresents him naked, or this, which 
shows him as he headed his armies? It is pedantry or effeminacy to 
quarrel with modern dress: let our artists help to reform it. Who 
sees any thing ridiculous in the efligy of Lord Bacon, at St. Alban’s, 
in doublet and trunk-hose, with hat, ruff, and square-toed shoes? Is 
it not more characteristic than a statue of him with a voluminous drapery 
wound round his figure? Who did not feel that Park’s statue of Sadler, 
in the Exhibition, with a sheet over the naked form, was inelegant as 
Well as unnatural ?—yet that was only carrying out the principles con- 
tended for by «ScuLpror.” ; 

The difficulty of treating modern costume so as to make it be- 
Coming, we allow is great; and it has been rather evaded than fairly 
met and overcome by modern sculptors. We do not approve of the 
nondescript costume adopted by some statuaries of the present day, 

y more than our correspondent: the sameness of CHANTREY’s figures, 
a belongs as much to the attitude as the attire. CuanTrey’s 
sen ic a of Pitt, in Hanover Square, and WestMmacott’s of Can- 
call A a _— Yard, will puzzle future antiquaries to deterinine their 
a = - ession. CHANTREY’s marble statues of Watt and Dalton 
ei 0 objection to: the modern costume is shrouded, and properly so ; 
“a “ visible to indicate coat, breeches, and shoes; and the pro- 
Pin Pate appropriate and graceful. The coat and breeches are 
eons pe y represented in the graceful statue of Horner in West- 
not would it Y, ne college gown being just thrown over the shoulders ; 
the ee Age elegant had the coat cuffs and the shoes ties. If 

through ees the licence of indicating the muscles of the body 
thetas coat of mail, surely the moderns may be allowed to mark 
scles of the limbs underneath ‘kerseymere breeches and silk 


Now if the Greeks, as appears from the few. 





stockings. The loose morning-gown is a good substitute for the pro- 


fessor's robe, where the latter would be inappropriate: but who would’ 
not rather see Dr. Johnson in his bush wig and heavy square-skirted 
coat than stripped? His figure in that dress sighs he made to look 
picturesque—ay, and grand too, by a sculptor of genius. Judge Mans- 
field in his wig and ermine, by F'Laxman, in the Abbey, has a much 
nobler air than Fox nearly naked, in WESTMAcOTT’s cumbrous group 
opposite ; and his figure of Abercromby in uniform, in St. Paul’s, looks 
quite as well as Wolfe in the Abbey, who is stripped. How far more 
interesting are the quaint recumbent statues in armour, and even in the 
unnatural costume of EL1zaBEeTH’s reign, than any unmeaning drapery, 
however elegant. Every line of the chisel is a document of history. 
As regards monumental sculpture, we would even have the effigies of 
gentlemen attired in cloaks, with Wellington boots, and holding the 
round hat in the hand; and ladies in pelisses or gowns, with bonnets 
or caps. However ugly or grotesque the costume of the time may be, 
we contend tbat it is preferable to nudity, and even to nudity veiled 
with fancy drapery,—because it is more characteristic ; and in the hands 
of a skilful artist it might be made picturesque. See the quaint but 
spirited and effective figures in the niches that surround Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, passim. It is not so easy a matter to deal with 
coats and shoes as may be supposed; for it is not enough to imitate 
them, as Tuo the Scottish mason did: they must be represented to 
sculpturesque effect—that is, to ¢ell at a distance by means of light and 
shade, according to the principle that we contended for in the notice of 
the Sculpture at the Academy Exhibition.* Suppose Moore, the 
sculptor who produced tbat capital likeness of O’Connell, were re- 
quired to make a statue from his bust: what would the “ pisantry ” 
think if the Liberator, instead of being represented in his frock-coat 
and trousers, with a cloak over it, and his cap in his hand, or in his 
counsellor’s wig and gown, were stuck up naked with a blanket round 
him ?—So long asSpanish cloaks, or morning coats, professional gowns, 
and robes of office are worn, sculptors never need be at a loss for loose 
drapery to dress their statues in; but if even these were wanting, a 
common coat, or that unsightly garment a ‘* Mackintosh” frock, would 
be preferable to nudity, whether veiled or not, for portrait sculpture. We 
speak not of busts, but of statues; for the bust is an arbitrary licence 
of art, where what little of the body is shown may be either uncovered 
or draped fancifully: it is a likeness of the head only, the shoulders 
— a base, and serving to convey an idea of the size of the indivi- 
ual. 
* Spectator, No. 467. 








BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTAS. 

At the Secretary’s Lodge, Phoenix Park, Dublin, the Lady of Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
C. Purpps, of a daughter. 

On the 3d of August, at her brother’s residence, near Christchurch, Hants, the Wife 
of Joun AnruuR Korsvuck, Esq., of a daughter. 

At The Oaks, Surry, Lady Grey, of a still-born child. 

On the Lith ult., at Melbourn, Cambridgeshire, the Lady of the Rev. JonatHan 
TREBECK, Of a son, 

At Southend, near Darlington, the Lady of Josrpx Pzasz junior, Esq., M.P., of a 


son. 

On the 11th inst., in Upper Stamford Street, the Wife of the Rev. Jamzs Lupton, 

Rector of St. Michael’s, Queenhithe, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

On the 5th inst., at Swinburne, Northumberland, the Marchese Tzoporo CarLo 
Srrozzt, of Lavacchio, in Tuscany, and of Florence, to Georgiana, daughter of the 
late George Strickland, Esq., of Newton and Chesnut Grove, York. On the same day 
the ceremouy was performed according to the rites of the Catholic Church by the Rev. 
Peter Alanson, 

On the 4th inst., at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Cuaruzs W. M. Baspers, Esq., 
of West Basham, Norfolk, Captain in the 3d Light Dragoons, to the Lady Karuening 
Anne Hare, daughter of the late Viscount Ennismore, and sister of the Earl of 
Listowel. 

On the l4th inst., at Tottenham, Sir Frepertck Mappen, K.H., to Emmy Saran, 
second daughter of William Robinson, Esq., LL.D., of Tottenham. 

On the 14th iast., at Dover, H. Grirroy, Esq., of Woolwich, to Anns Viscountess 
Lake, Widow of Francis Gerard Lord Lake, and daughter of the late Admiral Sir 
Richard Onslow, Bart., G.C.B. 

On the 9th inst., Henry W. Busx, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to 
Mary Anne, daughter of the Rev. Philip Le Breton, of Connaught Square. 

DEATHS. 

On the 7th inst., Sir James ALEXANDER Waricut, Bart., late of Carolside, N.B,, in 
his 37th year. 

On the 9th inst., at Langley House, near Colubrook, Bucks, CHARLES THOMAS De- 
PREE, Esq., in his 68th year. 

On the 5th ult., at Dieppe, Anne Ametra Lady Austen, in her 54th year. 

In Albematle Street, Pedy Warsurton, Kelict of Sir Peter Warburton, Bart., of 
Arley, Cheshire. 

On the 5th inst., at Gelligron, near Neath, Glamorganshire, Owen Rezs, Esq, late 
of the firm of Messrs. Longman and Co., Paternoster Row, in his 68th year. 

On the 9th inst., at Duppa’s Hill, Croydon, Jonn Macroyz, Esq., of St. James's 
Square, London. 

On the 12th inst., in Maddox Street, Hanover Square, Dr. FrepertcK Rosen, Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at the Loudon University, in his 32d year. 

On the 7th inst., at his house, Mainhill, parish of Old Monkland, Mr. Davip PREN- 
TIcE, who for a period of twenty-six years conducted the Glasgow Chronicle. 

At Scot’s House, Rickmansworth, in his 72d year, Joun StaFForp, Esq., who for 
thirty-seven years filled the situation of Chief Clerk at the public Office, Bow Street, 
and also held the office of Clerk of the Indictments for Middlesex. 

At Bridewell Wharf, Bridewell Precinct, Mr. Henry Caret, in his 84th year. 

At Staines, Saran, Relict of Thomas South, Esq., iu her 91st year. 

On the 5th inst., Count Boruwzasx1, the Polish Dwarf. This celebrated individual, 
so well known in the city of Durham, departed this life, after a pilgrimage of nearly 
100 years. His person, though of dimiuutive formation, was of the completest syme- 
metry, his height being short of thirty-six inches. 








THE ARMY. 

War-orrics, Sept. 15.—13th Regt. Light Drags.—Capt. T. P. Lang to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Taylor, dee.; Lieut. G. Manners to be Capt. vice Lang; Cornet 
J. H. Gray to be Lieut. vice Manners ; Cornet and Adjt. C. Floyd to have the rank of 
Lieut. ; W. H. Rosser, Gent. to be Cornet, vice Gray. 14th Light Drays.—Regi- 
mental Sergt. Major W. Clarke to be Quarter-Master, vice J. Houghton, who retires 
upon half-pay. 15th Light Drags. —Dapt. J. Carnegie, from the balf-pay of the 9th 
Light Drags: to be Capt. vice G. P. HON, who exchanges ; Lieut. G. W. Key to be 
Capt. by purchase, vice Carnegie, who retires; Cornet J. B. Pilgrim to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Key. 2d Foot—Ensign T. A, Nixon to be Lieut. without purchase, 
vice Walton, dec. ; Gent. Cadet T. Addison, from the Royal Military College, to be 
Ensign, vice Nixon. 7th Foot—Ensign Hon. W. P.M. Talbot, from the 35th Foot, 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Lowe, who retires. 8th Foot—I. A. Blake, Gent, to be 
Assist.-Surg, vice Anderson, dec. 25th Foot—Lieut. S, Wells to be Capt. by purchase, 
vice Laye, who retires ; Ensign 8. P. Peacocke to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wells ; 
T. R. Conolly, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Peacocke. . 34th Foot—A. C. 
Robertson, Gent. to: be Ensign, by purchase, vice Lang, promoted. 35th Foot--R. 
O. Travers, Gent, to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Talbot, promoted in the 7th Foot. 
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43d Foot—Ensign J. C. Coote to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Priestley, who retires ; 
Lord F. G. C. Lennox to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Coote; Lieut. H. W. Paget to 
be Adjt. vice Priestley, who resigns. 56th Foot—Brevet Major P. S. Norman to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Wilson dec. ; Lieut. R. P. Ince to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Stranchey,dec.; Lieut. B. Walmsley to be Capt. without purchase, 
sice Norman; Ensign R. W. Lacy, from the 84th Foot, to be Lieut. vice Ince. 68th 
Foot—Lieut. J. B. Parkinsop to be Capt. by purchase, vice Flint, who retires; En- 
sign H. Blount to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Parkinson; P. C. S. Grant, Gent. to 
be Ensign by purchase, vice Blount. 77tb Eoot—Staff-Assist.-Surg. J. D. M'lIllree 
fo be Assist.-Surg. 84th Fout—Gent. Cadet C. F. Campbell, from the Royal Mili- 
tary College, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Lay, promoted in the 56th Foot. 
goth Foot—Quartermaster-Sergt. W. Newland to be Quartermaster, vice P. Maitland, 
who retires upon half-pay. 

Hospital Staff—Staff Surg. A. Smith, M.D. from the half-pay, to be Surgeon to the 
Forces, vice E. Burton, who retires upon half-pay. To be Assist.-“urg. to the Forces 
—Assist.-Surg. L. Jameson, M.D. from the Rifle Brigade, vice M’Illree, gee to 
the 77th Foot; J. W.. Sparrow, Gent.; A.C. Hawthorn, Gent.; A. D. Taylor, 
Gent. vice Gulliver, appointed to the Royal Horse Guards ; F. H. Clark, Gent. vice 
Calder, appointed to the 24 Regt. Life Guards. 
ih LS LE EE 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTES, 
Tuesday, Sept. 12. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

J. and M. Ansell, Dublin, outfitters—A., J., and C. Knight, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, 
carpenters—Smithers and Simes, Brighton, printers—Newton and Co, Ball Court, 
Gilispur Street, metal flatters—Davis and Harvey, Hawkhurst, Kent, carpenters— 
Lees and Co. Manchester, horse-dealers—Walker and Holland, Manchester, power- 
loom-cloth-manufacturers G., J., and W. Proctor, Bowling, Yorkshire, bobbin-makers 
—Beck and Baker, Southgate, Yorkshire, linendrapers—Harrison and Co. Stayley 
Mill, Cheshire, cotton spinners—Edwards and Co, Hindley, Lancashire, coal-masters ; 
as far as regards Edwards—Plaskett and Smith, Robert Street, Waterloo Road, car- 

enters—Clay and Everall, Wem, bone-dust-manufacturers- Blackhurst and Wilcock, 

aslingden, Lancashire, attornies—Gibbins and Harrison, Mile End Road, colour- 
manufacturers—Langley and Fardon, Birmingham, hide-factors—Gwyer and Clift, 
Bristol, coach proprietors—Wall and Wintle, Newport, Monmouthshire, wine-merchants 
- Hodges and Cof Welford, Gloucestershire, millers— Maynard and Norris, Sloane 
Square, Chelsea, butchers, 








BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Cawoop, Rosert, Leeds, merchant, May 29, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Crarkson, WinrraM, and Warernouse, James, Stanningley, Yorkshire, cloth-ma- 
nufacturers, to surrender Sept. 15, Oct. 24: solicitors, Messrs. Hardwick and Davidson, 
Lawrence Lane; and Messrs. T. and J. Lee, Leeds. 

Doncaster, Henny, Sheflield, porter-merchant, Sept. 25, Oct. 24; solicitors, My. 
Haywood, or Mr. Ryall, Sheffield ; and Mr. Moss, Old Jewry, 

Jackson, Witttam GeorcE, Hartlepool, Durham, grocer, Sept. 19, Oct. 24: solici- 
tors, Mr. Gibson, Neweastle-upon- Tyne; and Messrs. Swain and Co. Frederick’s Place, 
Old Jewry. 

Kier, Witrtam, Liverpool, wine-merchant, Sept. 26, Oct. 
Essex Street, Strand; and Mr. Peacock, Liverpool. 

Lowe, Ricnarp and Ricuarp, Worcester, leather-dressers, Sept. 22, Oct. 24: soli- 
citors Mr. Bedford, Calthorpe Street; aud Messrs. Bedford and Pidcock, Worcester. 

Pace, Wintiam Henry, Plymouth, linendraper, Sept. 25, Oct. 24; solicitor, Mr. 
Burt, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Clark, St. Swithin’s Lane. 

BAL vevin, James, Nantwich, Cheshire, timber-merchant, Sept. 26, Oct. 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Carven, Seantwich; and Messrs. Johuson and Co. Temple. 

Witiams, Joun, Manchester, glass-manufacturer, Sept. 26, and Oct. 24: solicitors, 
Mr. Hampson, Manchester; and Messrs. Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Wirson, Georor, Darlington, Dusham, mercer, Sept. 25, Oct, 24: solicitors, Mr. 
Addison, Mecklenburgh Square; and Mr. Hunton, Richmond, Yorkshire, 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 4, W. and C. Beaumont, Ember Mills, Thames Ditton, millers—Oct. 6, Small- 
wood, Birmingham, grocer—Oct. 14, Bussey, Leeds, plasterer—Oct. 3, S. and J. Read- 
ing, Birmingham, gilt-toy-makers — Oct. 5, Phillips, Bristol, vitriol maker—Oct. 27, 
Tapscolt, Minehead, Somersetshire, coal-merchant—Oct. 9, Lockwood aud Cockburn, 
Hudderstield, woollen cloth manufacturers — Oct, 9, Lockwood, Huddersfield wool- 
stapler—Oct. 6, Cockcroft and Whitaker, Southouram, Halifax, stoue-merchants — 
Gough, Wem, Shropshire, tanner—Oct. 6, Flook, Gloucestershire, currier. 

CERTIFICATES, 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Oct. 3. 

Golledge, Frome Selwood, Somersetshire, currier- Miller, Norwich, tobacconist— 
Forrester, Red Lion Street, Clerkenwell, working-jeweller—Maude, Wetherby, York- 
shire, money-scrivener— Hardwick, Birmingham, buikier—Unsworth, Derby, silk-lace 
manufacturer. 


24: solicitors, Mr. Dean, 





Friday, Sept. 15. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Griffiths and Parry, Swallow Street, St. James’s, livery-stable-keepers—Walker and 
Cook, Mancaester, dyers—Good aud Simonds, Leamington, milliners—Smith and 
Tibbs, Oxford Street, tea-dealers—Norris and Hamlyn, Exeter, painters—Jones and 
Southard, King Street, Soho, cork cutters—Jukes and Fellowes, Highfields, Statford- 
shire, carriers—Silvester and Sprent, Guildford, linendrapers—Bradfield and Hayle, 
Deddington, Oxfordshire, surgeons—Cox and Webber, Havant, Southampton, grocers 
—W. B. and J. Rendle, Ray Street, Clerkenwell, iron-founders—G. R. and T. Sutcliffe, 
Heptonstall, Halifax, cotton-spiuners—Reid and Buchanan, Huddersfield, tailors— 
M‘Evoy and Thonger, Birmingham, hook aud eye manulacturers—Dunn and Johnson, 
Leftwich, Cheshire, ironfounders— Morrison and Stone, Harp Lane, Tower Street, bot- 
tled-ale-merchants-—Biliam and Braumfit, Bradford, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—Seward 
and Howey, Bromyard, surgeons—Sharpe and Hidden, Camberwell New Road, linen- 
drapers— Dunstan and Peacock, Bristol, fishmongers—J. aud G, Mellar, Bridge End, 
Lancashire, woollen manu‘acturers—Riley and Ward, Derby, printers—G. and W, 
Morgan, Woodbridge, millers. 

INSOLVENTS, 
Dennistoun, GeorGE, and Larrp, Roserr, Liverpool, merchants. 
BANKRUPTS, 

Cuapman, Groree, Selby, Yorkshire, corn-factor, to surrender Oct. 7, 27: 
Mr. Maxon, Liitle Friday Street; and Mr. Ward, Foss Bridge, York. 

Dias, Joun, Goole, Yorkshire, broker, Oct. 7, 27: solicitors, Messrs. Hicks and 
Marris, Gray's Inn Square; and Mr. Holden, Hull. 

Dows, James, Thatcham, Berkshire, miller, Sept. 18, Oct. 27: solicitors, Mr. Gra- 
ham, Temple; and Mr. Graham, Newoury. 

Howse, WitriaM, Hanley Staffordshire, victualler, Sept. 25,97: solicitors, Mr. Wil- 
son, Symond’s Inn, Chancery Lane; aud Mr. Harding, Newcastle-under-Lyme. 

Nrxon, Danien, Stoney Stratford, Buckinghamshire, surgeog, Octoher 16, 27 : soli- 
licitor. Mr. Worley, Stoney Stratford. 

Swirt, Joun, Gainsborough, auctioneer, Sept. 22, Oct. 27: 
coln’s Inn Fields; and Mr, Plaskitt, Gainsborough. 

Vernon, Tuomas Wittiam, Bilston, Staffordshire, iron-dealer, Sept. 22, Oct. 27: 
solicitors, Messrs. White aud Whitmore, Bedford Row; and Mr. Smith, Walsall. 

Wirson, Witt1am Kinaston Jones, Stockwell, master-mariner, Sept. 28, Oct. 27; 
solicitors, Messrs. Owen and Dixon, Mark Lane; official assiguee, Mr. Graham, Basing- 
hall Street. 


solicitors, 





solicitors, Mr. Scott, Lin- 





DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 23, Andrew, Lad Lane, licensed victualler-—Oct. 12, Butler, Tonbridge Wells, 
Tonbridge ware-manufacturer --Oct.7, Marsh, Berners Street, banker—Oct. 7, Coppock, 
Strand, hosier—Oct. 11, Hind and Clayton, Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Oct. 10, 
Garner, Dunchurch, Warwickshire, innkeeper —Oct. 11, Hadley, Birmingham, mereer— 
Oct. 12, R. and W. Thatcher, New-mills, Derby, cotton spinners—Oct. 10, Morgan, 
Birmingham, toy-merchant—Oct. 12, Burge, Wareham, Dorsetshire, tanner—Oct. 5, 
Knibbs, Oxford, innkeeper—Oct. 6, Cockram, Tauuton, ironmonger—Oct. 12, Williams, 
Aberystwith, Cardigaushire, innkeeper—Oct. 27, Lyon, Bristol, merchant—QOct, 7, 
Robbins, Birmiugham, currier, 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shuwn to the contrary, on or before Oct. 6. 
Horsfall, Coventry, maltster—Kinsey, Badwell Ash, Suffolk, innkeeper, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
GitiesprE, Joun, Brownhall, Dumfries, grain-dealer, Sept. 20, Oct. 4. 
STEVEN, ALEXANDER, Port-Glasgow, merchant, Sept. 18; Oct, 2, 



































FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week, ending Friday evening.) 



















Alabama(payable 1863) 5 p.Ct.}| —— ||Mexican (deferred)... 5 p.Ct, 
ma. te ie oe” Gene ee “Oe: 
Belgian...cccose oe S = 103 Mississippi sc, ll 6 — 96° 
BEPRMIBAs 66.0 0:04.0000:0 8 864 || Neapolitan of 1824.... 5 erty 
Buenos Ayres......... 6 — — || New York(payble.18435) 5 pass 
fo ee Pe ee — ||Ditto (Ditto 1237) 6 i oe 
Colombian of 1824 .... 6 264 NW Giiipwiceiev aeons ae mm Te 
Danish....... erescesce SD 73 j{Penunsylvania(pay1858)5 — | 94 
Dutch (Ex 12 Guilders) 24 — 52z |] Peruvian ...ccccccssee 6 — | 194 
Ditto (Ditto)... 5 — 1023 | Portuguese .......4-..3 — | 9° 
French. ...ccccsccccce 3 —= |790-350. |{ Ditto, .....ccceoreeee BS — | 794 
EM cnaxe 5. — |108i25e (Ditto New .......06665 — | 95 
Greek of 1825 es —— |]Prussian......cccacees = | ae 
Louisiana, 5 — 96 {|Russianof1822.......5 — |} 19 
Mexican... 5 — 21g {{Ditio (Metallic) ......5 — | 
Ditto........ -6 — 28 Spanish Consolidated... 5 — | 99: 





SHARES. (Last Official Quotation during the Week,ending Friday evening.) 

















Anglo-Mexican Mines .........| ——= }{Commercial Docks............} 55 
Bolan0s ....eeseseeeeseerecee} ——= || East India.... ‘ + Lia 
Brazilian Imperial .......+0.+.} -— |/London....... 53} 
British Iron ........ ccccccesoe| m= St. Katherine .....ccsccccccoe} 9 
Real del Monte (Unregistered) . 12 PW ees TOUNE. 6s cecc0csccceves es | 94 
United Mexican ......eceescee 1% | Hibernian Joint Stock Bank.,..| — 
Australian Agricultural... — /|:London Westminster Bank ..., | Qi} 
Canada Company .eseereessoee 32¢ {|National Provincial Bank.....' —— 
General Steam Navigation..... 22¢ |/Provincial Bank of Ireland....!} 40} 
GRAIN, 


MARK LANE, FRIDAY, SEPT. 15, 

The supply of Wheat this morning was but moderate, and the greater proportion of 
the New Wheat coming to hand damp and of ordiuary quality; such met a dull sale at 
a decline of from 1s. to 2s. per quarter, though fine dry samples of this year’s growth 
and good old are not cheaper. We hada few parcels of New Barley at market, which 
obtained last week’s prices ; and Beans and Peas, from the shortness of the supply, 
are the turn dearer. In the Oat Trade there is little variation to notice; fine {ish 
Corn obtaining a fair sale on full as good terms, whilst the ordinary sorts or such as is 
out of condition, is 1s. per quarter lower. In other articles no alteration. 








Se fe Se Se Be 
Wheat,Red New 45 to 54! Rye, New...... 32... 36 
56.. 62. Barley, Stained 26... 30 


IME cecseeess 

White, New.. 50..58; Malting...... 32.. 32 
Fine ......... 60 .. 63} Malt, Ordinary. 50.. 56 
Superfine ... 64 .. 66; Fine....... seee 5B, 60 
old 0... 0; Peas,Hog.....35 ..37 





eee eeeeee 





BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 

We have but a moderate show of Beasts this morning, yet, as business is only mii- 
‘ling, there are as many as are required. The qualities too seem deficient, aud there- 
fore the general trade is somewhat lower ;_ but for the few choice descriptions that cao 
Le found we must continue our quotations of 4s,10d. The supply of Sheep and Lambs 
appears short, our returns showing together no more than 7.280, but as the season for 
the latter is nearly done with, the bulk of the number consists of the former. In dis 
posal, Sheep are not doing much, and Lambs less, from thee ause already stated, thou! 
there is no alteration to make in the _— of either from Monday, the figures remain 
ing, for best soris, at 4s. 8d, and 4s. 10d, respectively. Calves also realize their 














terms, buyers giving 5s. for the delicate kinds, without, however, any very brisk sale 
This being the time of year when Pigs are coming into request, the number at market 
iscomparatively small, and hence we shall not over-quote those of mod@pate size auc 
quality at 4s, 10d, 

N 





EWGATE AND LEADENHALL.* SMITH FI@&D *, 

8s. 4d, to Bs. Bd to 43 2d, 8s. 2i.to 3s. Bl. to 4°14 
6 ow & Ou Hh - 40 « € © os 88 
S 4 ws SH oe ES 4 0 w 4 8 wo 5 0 
4@ee & @ we & 8 4 Co GM «c Ht 
4 0 oe 410 of © @ wow & @ 








COVENT GARDEN AND NEWGATE MARKETS. 

Pines, large, 6s. to 9s. per lb. _ Melons, 2s.to 5s, Peaches and Nectariues, 2s. to A 
per dozen. Hothouse Grapes, 2s. tods. per lb. Orleans Plums, 4s. to 6s. the bushel. 
Green Gages, for table, 1s. to 2s. a punnet; common, 6s. to 9s. per bushel. Pears 
Jargonelle, 5s. to 10s. the half-sieve ; Windsor, 3s. to 5s. ditto. Apples, for table, 0s 
ditto. Damsons, 3s. to 5s. per bushel. —_Filberts, 5/. to 7/. per L0O1b. Glierkins fron 
5s.to 7s. per 1000. Sandy Carrots, from Bedfordshire, from 3s, to 5s. per dozen bunches 
Turnips, 2s, per dozen bunches. Onions (silver pickling), 3s, the halt-sieve. Fie! 
Mushrooms, 5s. to 6s. a bushel, Common Fruit and Vegetables in great abundauee 
and cheap. 





MAY AND STRAW. 

CUMBERLAND, SMITHFIELD. 

Hay, Good...seusessorees 1058. to 110s, 80s to 105s. 
0 


(Per load of 36 Trusses.) 
WHITECHAPF! 


PORTMAN. 
70s.to 105s. 
0 0 














Inferior,.., 95 .. 98 @ we <a 
New..ee- 0 0 0 .. o. %&8 
Clover....... 115 oo 122 84 4. 126 120 .. 126 
Straw, Wheat.. 39 «ec 42 38 .. 50 36 .. 45 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN OILS. es 
Per Quarter (Imperial) of England and Wales, | Rape Dil........eseeeeee 5" 
Wheat,....00. 585 44. | Rye... .ccccsee 363, Bd. | .oe00. Refined . P 
Barley......5. 28 3 { Beans. 40 4 Linseed Oil... e 
Oats...ceccces 23 10 | Peas ...seceee 37 0 Linseed Oil Cake at the M : 
Duty on FOREIGN CORN for the present Week. | Rape Cake....6-... ++ 
6d. Raw Fat, per stone. 


Wheat,....0.. 285. 8d. | Rye .....eecee 158, 
Barley. 19 10 Beans, » 9 6 
OatSseseeere 3 Peas...cecsess 14 0 


FLOUR. 
Town-made,..ecescosseeees persack 50s.to 55s. 
45 50 


o- 






COALS. — 
Wall’s End, Best .. perton Qtr, to 235 gl. 
. inferior os A ne, Oe 








seeeres 






JGAR. 
Muscovado, percwt. 33 6¢d.to 0 
jake 


Norfolkand Stockton....... 






























BREAD.,.. 7d.to 94.thedlb. Loaf BULLION ta. 
BUTTER....BestFresh 13s .0d.perdoz Gold, Portugal,in Coin ...... per 02.08. > $ 
ees. Foreign, in Bars .... ove 7 0 
HOPS. «ss. New Doubloons..... o 0 il 
KentPockets,.,,,.,.percwt, 8l. 8... 81, 18s.] Silver,in Bars, Standard . a 
ChoiceDitto.... coerece of @ eooe New Dollars ....000 o 4 
Sussex Pockets, 3 5 «8 10 —_———_ —. 
Superfine Ditto,...ceccorssee 3 12 0 B 16 METALS wee 
Lions \M BAR... <0. J0560s* 9 OM eo, 
POTATOES. Tingin Bats weccocsersse & 220 ++ 
Scotch Reds ....perton.0l. 08.0d. to O1. 0s. Od. | Quicksilver... ... eeeperlb, 0 32°. 
Middling .. mires Sa O ae ee 0 Copper, Cake, per ton 88 ¢ ae ( 
Ware seve. coi Orr Ge Mitel, Bigaausccecce. Se 82s 








: a, 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturday; Monday | Tuesday |¥ednes.| Thurs, Friday 
—- ~~ ~- | —____ | aR: . 
3 per Cent.Consols....... 91t 91g 913 91g 914 9} 
DittoforAccount........., —— 92 92 92 92 on" 
3 per Cent. Reduced...... shut —_ _ —_— _— mas 
3¢ per Cents. Reduced....{ shut —_— — — a_i a 
New 34 per Cents......... 994 99¢ 99% 99¢ 994 994 
acs foreleg eeee? shut -— _ — _— ons 
Bank Stock ,8 perCt.......] shut -_ —— 1 — = 
India Stock,10¢ p Ct......f —— — 2594 259 259 = ai 
Exchequer Lills,2¢d.p.diem} 50 pm 50 50 48 50 48 
India Bonds,4 per Cent...] 50 pm 51 52 50 54 54 
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—_—_ 
NGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
On Monday, the HIGHLAND CATERAN. 
THE SPITFIRE. And BLANCHE OF JERSEY. 
On Tuesday, THE HIGHLAND CATERAN. 
After which, THE SPITKIRE, to conclude with 
BLANCHE OF JERSEY. 
Qn Wednesday, THE HIGHLAND CATERAN, 
After which, THE SPITFIRE, 
To conclude with BLANCHE OF JERSEY. 
Boxes, 5s. Pit, 3s. Gallery, 1s. 
-——~— ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE. 
R. KNAPP begs most respectfully 
to inform his Friends and the Public in general, 
that his BENE FIT will take place on WEDNESDAY, 
QgpTEMBER 27th, 1827, when will be performed a popular 
ra, with a variety of Entertainments, particulars of 
which will be duly announced, Tickets to be had of Mr. 
Kxarp, at the Stage Door. 


ILL BE SHORTLY CLOSED.— 

DIORAMA, Regent’s Park. New Exibition, re- 
resenting the interior of THE BASILICA OF 
ST. PAUL, near Rome, before and after destruction 
by fire, and the VILLAGE OF ALAGNA, in Piedmont, 
destroyed by an Avalanche Both pictures are painted 
by Le Chevalier Bouton. Open daily from Ten till Five. 


EDUCED FARES BY STEAM TO 
DUNDEE.—The Magnificent Steam Ships LON- 
DON, DUNDEE, and PERTH, will Sail from Hore’s 
Steam Wharf, 272, Wapping, as under: 
The PERTH, Capt. Spink, Wednesday, 20th Sept.-— 
1 Morning. 
The LONDON, Capt, Ewine, Wednesday, 27th Sept. 
—9 Morning. 
Berths secured, and information obtained, at Hore’s 
Dundee and Perth Steam Offices, 18, Strand; Castle 
Alley, Royal Exchange; or at the Steam Wharf, 272, 








Wapping. ExvizabetuH Hore, Agent. 
 aheliaieae SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, 


16, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket. 
This School WILL OPEN on TUESDAY, OcToBER 


XM, at 11 a.m. 
ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY—Mr. G. Jongs, 
PRACTICAL ANATOMY-— Mr. Savaae, 
MEDICINE—Dr. VenaBries. 
CHEMISTRY and MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE 
—Dr. Lane. 
MATERIA MEDICA and BOTANY—Dr. Epps, &e. 
The Lectures, forming the Complete Series required by 
the College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Hall, are re- 
eognized by those bodies, The Entire Fee is 341. 
UY" s HOSPITAL. 
The AUTUMNAL COURSE of LECTURES 
will commence on MONDAY, 2d Ocroner, 
THEORY and PRACTICE of MEDICINE--Dr, 
Baicut and Dr. ADDISON. 
MATERIA MEDICA and THERAPEUTICS—Dr. 











Appison. 
ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY — Mr. Branssy 
Coovprr and Mr. E, Cock 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and DISEASES of 
the TEETH—Mr. T. Bert. 

DESCRIPTIVE ANATOMY—Mr., E, Cocx and Mr. 
Hitton. 

PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of SURGERY— 
Mr. Key and Mr. Morgan. 

MIDWIFERY and DISEASES of WOMEN and 
CHILDREN—Dr. Asuwe tt. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY 
—Mr. T. W. Kiva. 

CHEMISTRY--Mr. A. Argin and Mr, A. Tayror. 

CLINICAL LECTURES and INSTRUCTIONS 
wil be given on MEDICAL, SURGICAL, OPHTHAL- 
MIC, and OBSTETRIC CASES, 

BOTANY—Mr. C. Jonnson and Mr. G. Biro. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE—Mr. A. Taytor. 

EXPERIMENTAL PHILOSOPHY—Mr. G. Bren. 

Pupils will be permitted to attend the Eye Infirmary 
aml the Obstetric Charity, aud will also have the use of 
the Museum, Library, Reading Room, and Botanic Gar- 
den, subject to regulations. 

For Particulars apply to Mr. Srocker, Apothecary to 
the Hospital. 


ASY MODE OF SECURING THE 
BONUS ON EQUITABLE POLICIES BY 
THE UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 
Established by Actof Parliament for Assurances of Lives 
and Survivorships, aud likewise for the Granting and 
Purchasing of Anuuities. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Viscount Glandine 
Lord Elphinstone 
{ Lord Belhaven andStenton 
Sir J. H, Dalrymple, Bart. 





Earl of Errol 
Earl ot Courtown 

Earl Leveu aud Melville 
Lord Viscount Falkland 
Lord Visct. Eastnor, M.P. 

DIRECTORS. 
James Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
William Plasket, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

The accommodation now offered tothe public by the 
following condition will be found particularly convenient, 
and well worthy the serious consideration of parties who 
May wish to secure to their families the bonus expected 
ou equitable policies, January 1, 1840, and, by adopting 
it, not only will that object be obtained, but they may 
avail themselves of continuing the insurance for the re- 
mainder of life, at the premium of their present age, 
Whatever may be their state of health, after having re- 
eetved the bonus of the Equitable— 

When an insuraace is for life, half the premium may 
Temain unpaid for five years at interest, to be deducted 
eventually from the policy or paid off at convenience, it 
being perfectly understood that if the party discontinues 
ee aarane » the Company have no claim on him for 

© portion of the premium that is unpaid.” 

Thus a geutlemanof 45 may be insured for the whole 
ric . life at i. 10s. 6d per cent. and by _paying 
fae ee first five ye rs, he may discontinue his 
Pate: ¢ AS soon xs he has received the bonus of the 

rable, or nay remain insured for life as above ex- 
plained, 
Par Com any grants liberal annuities upon ages of 
9 and upwardsto parties themselves, but notassiznable; 
and every igformation will be af] a Sanna “ 

: yietormation will be afforded on personal appli- 
ON r by letters addressed to the Resi- 
ARD Loy, Esq. 8, Waterloo Place, 
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OFFicE or OrpNANCE, 8th September 1837, 

HE Principal Officers of Her Majesty's 

Ordnance do hereby give Notice, that they are 
ready to dispose of to such Persons as may be willing to 
Tender for the same, a quantity of unserviceable and 
obsolete Brass and Iron Ordnance, Old Wrought aud 
Cast Iron, Shot and Shells, &c. in Store at the Royal 
Arsenal at Woolwich, which have been divided into Lots, 
and may be Viewed upon application to the Storekeeper 
at that place any day {Sandeve excepted ) previous to the 
day fixed for the delivery of the Tenders. 

A Catalogue of the severai Lots may be obtained, by 
Persons willing to become Purchasers, at the Store- 
keeper’s Office, Woolwich ; and at the Secretary’s Office 
in Pall Mall, where the Tenders for the whole, or any 
number of the said Lots, are to be delivered on or before 
Friday the 6th October next. 

By order of the Board, 
R. Byam, Secretary. 


ONDON REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST SOCIETY, 4, New Bank Buildings, 
Lothbury. Direcrors. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis WARDEN, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Archibald Coekburu, Esq. | Francis Mills, Esq. 
John Connell, Esq. Henry Nelson, Esq. 
W. Petrie Craufurd, Esq, John Pirie, Esq. Alderman 
Benjamin Boyd, Esq. W. A. Urquhart, Esq. 
J.J. Glennie, Esq. George Webster, Esq, 
Charles Hertslet, Esq. Mark Boyd, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co. 
SoniciTors, 
Messrs. Hall, Thompson, and Sewell, Salters’ Hall, 
St. Swithin’s Lane. 

The Directors of the London Reversionary Interest 
Society having invested their First Subscription in the 
purchase of Reversionary Property, &e. hereby give no- 
tice that they have made a CALL of FIVE POUNDS 
per SHARE, which must be paid into the hands of 
Messrs. Glynn, Hallifax, Mills, and Co, Lombard Street, 
London, (the Bankers to the Society,) on or before the 
15th of October next, previous to which the Proprietors 
must call at the Office of the Society,4, New Bank 
Buildings, to have their Shares Registered, and to Sign 
the Deed of Settlement. 

B. and M. Boyp, Resident Directors. 











IFE INSURANCES.—The recent ex- 
< traordinary uprise of projects of this kind must 
naturally induce all considerate persons to enquire into 
and reflect on the security and benetits to be expected 
from them ; particularly as before the successive reduc- 
tions of premiums, which have lately taken place, and 
while money improved at a high rate of interest, upwards 
of Thirty Life Iusurance Offices broke up, some of them 
in total insolvency, and the expedients to which other 
of the minor Offices have resorted to avoid payment of 
heavy claims, render them no less disastrous to persons 
who have inconsiderately put their trust in them. Still 
Life Insurance continues a favourite subject with the pro 
jectors of Joint Stuck Companies, because for the first 
few years deaths seldom happen, and all received appears 
on the side of profit. On this account also the New Fire 
Offices undertake Life Insurance to improve the aspect of 
their accounts, although for many reasons Life Insurance 
and Fire Insurance ought to be kept entirely separate 
concerns, Considering these thiugs, and additionally 
that when a man insures his life he enters into a contract 
for life, and if he see reason cannot withdraw from it, 
and open a new Insurance iu another Office, but under the 
material disadvantage of paying for an advanced age, he 
will pause before he resorts to untried adventures while 
Offices of approved stability and conduct are open to 
insure him. 

THE PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE will be found 
upon examination to have long realized every benefit and 
convenience to the public which is promised in the new 
projects, For the main purpose, provisions for surviving 
objects of affection, the advantages of the Provident 
Office are second tonone, Allthe profits, except about 5 
per cent. thereon allotted to the Original Members for 
their guarantee Capital of a Quarter of a Million ster- 
ling, and their exoneration of the insured from all re- 
sponsibility, are Septennially divided among all insured 
for Life, in proportion to their contributions, and added 
to their Policies ; or, in their option, applied to the reduc- 
tion of their future premiums. These additions have 
amounted to 40 per cent, ou the Premiums received, and 
in the whole to 313,662/, Their effect may be judged of 
from a policy taken out by his late Majesty on his own 
life for 3,0002, which additions increased to 3,96€3/. 

But if a man fall into the necessity of requiring that 
relief for himself which he intended for a surviving fa- 
mily, or his object cease, or his means of continuing his 
payments fail, after he have made seven paymeuts, the 
Provident will give him the value of his Policy, which if 
he see fit he may apply to the purchase of an annuity 
for the remainder of his life; or he may obtain a loan 
from the Office on the security of such policy, Another 
benefit of very great practical importance is peculiar to 
the Provident Office. From various causes the exact time 
for paying renewals is frequently passed over, aud some 
of the Offices avail themselves of the lapse of only a few 
days to refuse to renew, aud to seize on all they have 
been receiving for years as a clear gain, Inthe Provi- 
cent, a whole year is allowed for the revival of a policy, 
neglected to be renewed when due. 

As some recent Offices have adopted the name Provi- 
dent, it may be necessary to observe that the Provident 
Life Office, founded in 1806 conjointly with the Original 
Provident Institution or Bank for Savings, is in Regent 
Street, Piccadilly. 





J. A. Beaumont, Secretary. 


Y HIS MAJESTY’S LETTERS 
PATENT.— INSTANT LIGHT. — JONES'S 
PROMETHEANS, — The advantage of these Lights 
over all others ever introduced to the Public, is their sim- 
plicity and durability; neither time or climate will dete- 
riorate from their original quality ; they are composed of 
a minute bulb of glass hermetically sealed, containing a 
quarter of a drop of sulphuric acid, surrounded by chlo- 
rate of potash, andinclosed in wax-paper, for the purpose 
of burning sufficient time to seal a letter, and emit, on 
being burut, a fragrant perfume. A small pair of nippers 
are recommended for the purpose of crushing the bulb, 
and thereby causing the flame. 
Manufactory, LIGHT HOUSE, 201, Strand. 








A N Out-door Apprentice wanted to the 

Designing, Engraving on Wood, and Printing in 
Colours. No person need apply but those who have a 
taste for Drawing.—Address, Mr, Baxter, 3, Charterhouse 
Square, 


DUCATION.—In an Establishment 
of repute, situated within Two Miles of the Metro- 
polis, (Westward,) TWELVE YOUNG LADIES are 
RECEIVED and EDUCATED by the Principals, 
with whom the Pupils are at all times associated, and 
whose important duties are never deputedtoothers. The 
Course of Instruction is liberal and enlightened, the re- 
sult of many years experience. The terms (60 Guineas 
per Annum) include Instruction in Frepch and Italian, 
Music, Drawing, and the usual requisites of a solid and 
finished education. References are permitted to Families 
in Scotland, and the following Couuties in England, viz.: 
Lancashire, Derbyshire, Notting! ire, Liucolnshi 
Staffordshire, Leicestershire, Hunts, Bucks, Kent, Surry, 
Sussex, Dorsetshire, and Devonshire. Address, N. S. 
Mr. Rivineron’s, 3, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


ILVER WATCHES TWO 

GUINEAS EACH. An Assortment of Second- 

hand Watches, all of them warranted, and of various 

sizes, may be selected from, for the above price, at T. 

COX SAVORY’S, Working Silversmith, Goldsmith, and. 
Watchmaker, 47, Cornhill, Landon, 

N.B. A pamphlet, containing a detailed list of the 
prices of Plate, Plated Goods, Watches, Clocks, &c. may 
be had gratis, or will be forwarded in answer to a post- 
paid application. 


FIRST COMPLETE EDITION, UNIFORM WITH 
BYRON, SCOTT, CRABBE, COWPER, &c. 

On Monday, October 16, will be Published, in foolscap 
8vo. with a Portrait of the Author by Lane. and a 
Vignette by Creswick, beautifully engraved by Finden, 
Price 5s. iu cloth lettered, 


Vol. I. (containing JOAN OF ARC) of 
OUTHEY'’S POETICAL WORKS; 


Collected by Himse.r. 

This Edition, which the Author has arranged and re- 
vised with the same care as if it were intended for post- 
humous publication, will be comprised in ten volumes, 
including many pieces which have either never before 
been collected, or have hitherto remained unpublished . 
Preliminary notices will be affixed to the long poems,— 
the whole of the notes retained,—and such additional 
ones incorporated as the author, since the first publica- 
tiou, has seen eccasion to insert. The frontispiece and 
vignettes will consist of views appropriate to the respec- 
tive volumes. 

London: Loneman, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and , 
Lonemans. 

















O THE CONSERVATIVES OF 
ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
NOTICE. 
The Right Hon.the Ear) of HarrowBy, 
Sir Roserr Fitzwyeram, Bart, 
Mr. Sergeant Jackson, M.P. 
Form the Contents of Part 5 of “ Ryall’s Portraits of 
Eminent Conservatives and Statesmen,” which is this 
Day Published. 

It having been invidiously and industriously cirenlated 
that the proprietors of the above work had discontinued 
its publication, they take this opportunity, from a sense 
of duty they owe to the generous Patrous of the Fine 
Arts, and of Conservatives in particular, to state that so 
far from shrinking in the undertaking. they have to ac- 
knowledge the highest and most distinguished encourage 
ment, and that they have in consequence been induced 
to expend a very large sum of money in furtherance of 
their design, and will produce the future parts with the 
Strictest regularity, Parts 6, 7, and 8, are already in a 
state of great forwarduess. 

A list of the Subscribers will be published periodically, 
and the proprietors will feel thankful for any informa- 
tion, so as to enable them to make such altesation and 
addition as may be requisite, 

Arrangements have been effected with the Trade for 
the regular supply of the work, 

London: Published by the Proprietors, R. Ryrey and 
Co. 8, Regent Street, Pall Mall; also by James Fraser, 
215, Regent Street; and F, G. Moon, Threadneedle 
Street. 





rAXNAITS EDINBURGH MAGAZINE 

is Published Monthly, Price ls., or 12s. for a whole 
year. In a volume of Tait’s Magazine there is given, 
for 12s,as much letter press, by a number of the ablest 
writers of the day, as is given by the London Magazines 
and the Reviews, for 36s, er as is contained in twenty 
volumes of novels, as usually published in post 8vo. at 
10«. 6d. each, or 102. 10s. in all. 

The Volumes for 1834, 1435, and 1836, Price 12s. each, 
aud the Numbers for 1837, may be had, by order, of all 
Booksellers. Only about a fourth or fifth of each Num- 
ber is devoted to Politics; the rest, to what Leigh Hunt 
called “those admirable summaries of New Books,” Ori- 
ginal Tales, &e. 

“It is always with delight that we take up the excel- 
lent miscellany with which Mr. Tait every month presents 
his multitude of readers in all parts of the empire,—we 
say in all parts, for we are happy to learn that in Ireland 
this spirited, popular, and cleverly conducted Magazine 
has acquired a very exteusive circulation, which, we trust, 
will coutinue to increase ; for its proprietor, independent 
of the great merits of the Mayaziue, has entitled himself 
tothe lasting gratitude of every friend of reform and 
good government. The July Number fully maintains the 
high reputation of the entire series. There is the usual 
supply of amusing and instructive articles; andin a de- 
partment for which Tait stands unrivalled—the compre- 
hensive review of new books—we have the essence of 
several volumes.”’—Dublin Evening Post. 

“ There is no monthly periodical so carefully got up as 
Tait’s. Onevery portion of it the utmost pains are be- 
stowed. ‘The articles are not ouly well selected and 
timed, so as just to hit the reigning taste of the day, but 
they are all judiciously digested aad condensed, and con- 
tain the greatest amount of light or solid matter within 
the narrowest possible limits. Thus, not an inch of 
ground is thrown away.”—Sun. ’ 

“Toa literary point of view, Tuit's Magazine is equal, 
if not superior, to the most distinguished of its contem- 
poraries ; and it is no less remarkable for the talent and 
nervous energy with which it advocates its political tenets. 
While it is one of the best, it is, at the same time, the 
very cheapest periodical extant.”—JLiverpool Chronicle. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








RITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
No. X. will be Ready for Delivery with the 
Magazines for Ocroser 1. Advertisements must be sent 
to the Publishers before the 25th inst. 
*,* Nos. I. to IX. are stillon Sale, Price 4s. each, or 
in 4 vols. half russia, lls. 6d. each. 
Jamzs Ripeway and Sons, Piccadilly, and all 
Booksellerg 


HE POOR MAN’S FRIEND. 

Mr. HETHERINGTON, Strand, will Publish 

on Quarter-Day, Price 1d. an ADDRESS to the MIL. 

LIONS, under the above title, with an Original CARI- 

CATURE. 

*,* A liberal allowance to the trade, by the hundred 

or thousand ; Orders received before the 25th will be 
punctually executed on the 29th. 


This Day is Published, 12mo. cloth, Price 6s. 
PILGRIMAGE BY SEA AND 
LAND; or, Manifestations of the Divine Guid- 

ance and Providence in the Life of JOHN CHRISTIAN 
STAHLSCHMIDT, particularly in his Travels in all 
the Four Quarters of the World. Written by Himsegvr. 
From the German, by S. Jacxson, Translator of “ Hein- 
Tich Stilling,” &c. &c. 

London: Joun Hatcuarp ani Son, 87, Piccadilly. 











Now Ready, a Second Edition of Vols. I. {1. and IIL. of 


HE DISPATCHES OF FIELD 
MARSHAL the DUKE of WELLINGTON, K.G. 
During his various Campaigns. 

Compiled from Official Documents by Lieut.-Colonel 

Guxwoop, Esquire to his Grace, as Knight of the Bath. 

*.* These Volumes contain the whole of the Cam- 
Parens in Inpra. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just Published, 8vo. Price 1s. 6d. sewed, 

ELIGION AND POLITICS. 
By Rosertr Dick, M.D. 
Also Price 4d. sewed, 
AN ADDRESS ON TEMPERANCE, by W. E. 
Cuannine, D.D. * 
And by the Same Author, Price 2d. 

A LETTER ON CATHOLICISM. 

London: SimpKin, MaRsHAtt, and Co,; and J, Hep- 
DERWICK and Son, Glaszow. 


This Day is Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cloth 


lettered, 
KETCHES IN THE PYRENEES. 
With Some Remarks on 
Lanovenoc, Provence, and the Cornice. 
By the Author of “ Slight Reminiscences of the Rhine,” 
and “ The Gossip’s Week.” 

“It is impossible not to desire to accompany the writer 
from chapter to chapter, and to the close of the work.”— 
BMonthly Review. 

London; Lonaman, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonemans. 








BIRDS OF WESTERN AFRICA. 


N ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 
By Sir W. Jarprnr, Bart. F.R.S.E. Xe. &c, 
Will by Ready in a Few Days, 
THE NEW VOLUME, 

Illustrated with 34 Plates coloured from Nature, small 
8vo. Price 6s. being Vol. 19 of the Library, and containing 
THE BIRDS OF WESTERN AFRICA, Part IL. 
From the Pen and Pencil of Mr. Swarnson. 

Any of the former volumes may be had separately. 
Hicutey, London; Lizars, Edinburgh; and Curry 
and Co, Dublin. 


“This Day is Published, Second Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


Price ‘14s. 
OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
NORWAY, during the Years 1834, 1835, and 1836; 
made with a view to inquire into the Rural and Political 
Economy of that Country, and the Condition of its In- 
habitants. By Samvet Larne, Esq. 

“Tn talent, acquirement, sound thinking, and good 
writing, Mr. Laing belongs to the same class of travellers 
as Arthur Young and Alexander Humboldt—every sen- 
sible reader will rise from the perusal of his book with 
the conviction that, next to Humboldt, he is the first of 
living travellers.’—London and J¥estminster Review. 

London: Loneman, Orme, and Co, 








SEQUEL TO MANGNALL’S QUESTIONS. 
On Monday, September 18, will be Published, Price 5s. bd. 


UESTIONS on the HISTORY of 
EUROPE: 
A Sequel to Miss Manonatw’s Historical Questions. 
By Jucia Corner. 

The object of the author is to render the minds of her 
youthful readers as familiar with the history of the mo- 
dern nations of Europe as they have been made with 
that of Greece and Rome, by means of Miss Mangnall’s 
Historical Questions. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, GREEN, and 
Lonemans. 
Of whom may be had, with the last corrections of the 


Author, 
a“ MANGNALL’S HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, 
s. 6d. 
— MANGNALL’S GEOGRAPHY. New Edit. 
s. 6d, 


° 
é 





ANNUAL FOR 18338. 
Will be Ready in a Few Days, Price 4s. 6d. in rich em- 
bossed binding, beautifully illustrated with Engravings 
aud Woodcuts, 


HE NEW EXCITEMENT; 


Or a Book to induce Young People to Read, 
or 3. 
Containing Remarkable appearances in Nature, Signal 
Preservations, and such incidents as are particularly 
fitted to arrest the youthful mind. 
By the Editor of the latter volumes of “ The 
Excitement.” 

“ Any who wish to continue their series of ‘The Ex. 
eitement,” as compiled by the Editor of the latter volumes 
of that work will be so good as to inquire at their re- 
gp booksellers for ‘The New Excitement,’ which 
the Editor hopes will not be found less deserving of 

ublic approval than the volumes of the Excitement that 
2ave appeared from time to time.”— Extract from Preface. 

W. Iynes, Edinburgh ; Sims, Dublin; and Hamiuton, 

Apams, and Co, London, 











EDINBURGH CABINET LIBRARY. 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS HAVE JUST BEEN 
PUBLISHED, 


Beautifully printed in small 8vo. with Maps expressly constructed for the several Subjects, Portraits, and 
numerous appropriate Engravings by the most Eminent Artists; Price of each Volume in cloth boards, 


Five Shillings :— 
PALESTINE; OR THE HOLY LAND, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
By the Rev. Micuart Russett, LL.D. Fourth Edition. In one volume. 















LIVES AND VOYAGES OF DRAKE, CAVENDISH, AND DAMPIER, 

































































































































Including a View of the History of the Buccaneers. Third Edition. In one volume. a. 4 
AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF g 
THE CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF THE GLOBE, 5 
And of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY in the PACIFIC OCEAN, from the VOYAGE of ! 
MAGELLAN to the DEATH of COOK. Second Edition. In one volume. 
THE TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES OF ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT: k 
Being a Condensed Narrative of his Journeys in the Equinoctial Regions of America, and in Asiatic Russia 
Together with Analyses of his more important Investigations, 4 
By Witt1am Maceittivray, A.M. F.R.S.E. &c. Third Edition. In one volume. E 
LIFE OF KING HENRY THE EIGHTH ; ¢ 
Founded on Authentic and Original Documents, some of them not before published ; 
Including an Historical View of his Reign; with Biographical Sketches of Wolsey, More, Erasmus e 
Ss § grap : y: ) 5 
Cromwell, Cranmer, and other Eminent Contemporaries. 
By Parrick Fraser Tytier, F.S.A. Second Edition. In one volume. 
AN HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF CHINA; 7 
Its Ancient and Modern History, Language, Literature, Religion, Government, Industry, Manners, and a 
Social State; Intercourse with Europe from the Earliest Ages; Missions and Embassies to the Imperial Nr 
Court; British and Foreign Commerce; Directions to Navigators ; State of Mathematics and Astronomy; h 
Survey of its Geography, Geology, Botany, and Zoology. ; 7 
By Hucu Murray, F.R.S.E.; Jonn Crawrurn, Esq.; Peter Gorpon, Esq.; Captain Tomas 7 a 
Lynn; Wittiam Wattace, F.R.S.E. Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh; , 
and Gitsert Burnett, Esq. late Professor of Botany, King’s College, London. ‘ 
Second Edition. In three volumes. ; 
s 
The following habe also appeared in the Series: . 
DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in the POLAR SEAS and REGIONS. 4th Edition, in 1 vol “ 
DISCOVERY and ADVENTURE in AFRICA. 2d Edition, in 1 vol. . 
ANCIENT and MODERN EGYPT. 2d Edition, in 1 vol. = C 
HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of BRITISH INDIA. 2d Edition, in 3 vols. Se 
HISTORICAL VIEW of the PROGRESS of DISCOVERY on the more NORTHERN fo 
COASTS of AMERICA. 2d Edition, in 1 vol. at 
LIFE of SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 2d Edition, in 1 vol. ex 
NUBIA and ABYSSINIA. 2d Edition, in 1 vol. Li 
HISTORY of ARABIA, Ancient and Modern. 2d Edition, in 2 vols. ate As 1 
HISTORICAL and DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT of PERSIA. 2d Edition, in 1 vol. no 
LIVES of EMINENT ZOOLOGISTS. In 1 vol. 7 a to 
HISTORY and PRESENT CONDITION of the BARBARY STATES. 2d Edition, in 1 vol sat 
are 
Pearly Reavy. “4 
SCANDINAVIA; Ancient and Modern. = 
Being an Historical, Descriptive, and Statistical Account of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. pen 
With Illustrations of their Natural History. In 2 vols. 
To form Nos. XXIII. and XXIV. of the Eprvsurcu Casiner Lisrary. noy 
OLIVER and BOYD, Edinburgh ; and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. London. pee 
an 
Just Published, feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d, This Day is Published, in 8vo. cloth, Price 4s. _ cipl 
NTERESTING TALES, EMARKS ON DEMONSTRATIVE say. 
By J. H. June Stritiine, including incidents con- REASONING — Its connexion with Logic ant Pad 
nected with his Life, which do not appear in his Biogra- | its Application to Science—Physical and Metaphysical- ne 
phy. Translated by S. Jacnson. with reference to some recent publications. to s 
Loudon: Hamirron, Adams, and Co, By Epwarp Tagart, F.G.S. tiser 
Of whom may be had, London: Joun GREEN, 121, Newgate Street. prot 
HEINRICH STILLING. Part Second. 12mo. 6s. NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED 
The purchasers of Part First are respectfully requested | py RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, to I 
to lose no time in forwarding their orders for the re- ” “PopsnER o8 Orpinary To Her Masesty. zati 
mainder of this admired work, or they will be unable to I para 
complete iheir sets. A Sequel, containing his Last Hours r : pa 
and Letters, with Portrait, may be had separately. HE VICAR OF WRE XHILL nt} 
A few copies of Part the First are on hand. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. eaae teri 
“The translation, and not least, that of the poetry, is Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans, : la 
well-executed. Jung, or, as he is more commonly called, “ Jonathan Jefferson be hitlaw,” &c. 3 vols. fit o1 
Stilling, was a truly devout man, and unwearied in his ee | ” 
labours to stem the torrent of vice and infidelity that MR. IRVING'S NEW ROMANCE. ; 2 Care 
broke in upon his native land.’’"—Christian Observer, Feb. THE HUNTERS OF THE PRAIRIE; g Imp1 
236. Or, THE T1AwK CHIEF. ¥ tefor 
“The importance of this Second Volume even exceeds 2vols. 18s. ‘ sane 
that of the preceding. Nothing but the readiug of it can aS Il, ITION c 
couvey an adequate impression of the trials, sorrows, | NARRATIVE OF THE LAST EXPED ‘ Vern} 
and joys, of this admirable man. Some people, we be- INTO CENTRAL AFRICA, them 
lieve, vindicate novel reading. upon the ground that, Incuvpine a STEAM VoyaGE UP THE NIGEx. 
though the story is fictitious, the pictures of character, By Macarecor Lairp and R. A. K. OLDFIELD, prete 
life, and manners are faithful, and replete with instruc Surviving Officers of the Expedition. Place 
tion. Now to such we would say, Come hither, take this 2 vols. Svo. with =o Numerous Plates. 
book. In the adventures of Stilling and his family you ‘ a a "yigee aE = 
will be held by an enchanting iuterest.”— Evangelical KINDNESS IN WO MEN. 
Magazine, June 1837. A Novel, 1 
“The book is, altogether, one of the most delightful we By T. Haynes Bayry, Esq. 3 vols. 
have ever read. It reminds us as much of the effect of Miss 52 vu AC: 
Robinson Crusoe as of any other narrative we know ; but Tt 8 UE Bt. Y¥ ® w ; 
the two differ in this, that whereas Defoe’s work gives to Or, SroriEs OF THE PENINSULAR AR. 
fiction all the life and force of fact, this makes fact as By W. H. Maxwett, Eq. 1, l 
interesting and poetical as ficiion.”"—Printiag Machine. Author of “Stories of Waterloo,” &c, 3 vols. 4 arge 
“ This book is the most delightful in the whole course Auso Just READY. 7 Duisa 
of German literature. It is equal, without being an alle- , ° sah ‘ 0 
gory, to ‘Bunyan’s Piigrim’s Progress,’”” — Fraser's I : sae L ¥; E a u 
Magazine. By J. Fentmore Cooper, 1Sq. 3” &e. arri 
“The beautiful simplicity of nature was never made Author of “ The Pilot,” “ Inst of the Mohicans, E 
to appear more beautiful than it does in the me — Bs 
cated characters of the Stilliug family. It is a book for . ° . ‘ 
the serious, and to make the thoughtless become so.”— THE OLD C OM M oD ORE, 3 yols. 
Metropolitan. By the Author of “ Rattlin the Reefer,” XC. ? “= 
“stilling. lik wn G ith, a 5 y thing = SS SS erin 
me eo own Goldsmith, adorns every thin, Seblen? Widieh oF Toure CxavroN. of No.7, Wings 
“Eis celebrated work is inc ble.” — versa- Court, Strand; and Published by him at N& a 
His celebrated work is incomparable Conversa liugtou Street, Strand. satvapay, 16th sfPT. 1937. Po 0g 


tion’s Lexicon. 
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